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BANE Or FLAT TERY. 


SCENE, A fludy. 


(4 MoTurr, at her writing table), 


Her DAuG TER, (entering haſtily.) 
B mama, gueſs what delightful news 
I bring you! but you cannot. 

The MornuerR. Cannot; and what news, 
pray, have you, then? 6 
The DaucuTteR. I have got a new ac- 

quaintance for you; and the moſt agreeable 
you could have known, Miſs Arabella Back- 
bite. She will ſoon be here. 5 

The Mornztr, Here, Mira! I, for my 
part, ſhould have thought that any one defiring 
to become acquainted with me, and procure 
admittance here, ſhould ſirſt of all have aſked 
my leave. i | 
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4 THE BANE OF FLATTERY. 


The DaucnrER. Tis very true, mama: 


but then, I was ſo certain of the pleaſure you 


would find from an acquaintance with Miſs 
Backbite, that I thought I might on this oc- 
caſion, not ſo much regard the etiquette. 
The MorhER. The etiquette! Is that the 
name you give your duty. This reply is of a 
iece, I muſt acknowledge, with your uſual le- 
vity : but the behaviour of Miſs Backbite, is 
not ſo with that reſerve and modeſty you ought 
to wiſh for, inthe perſon you would make your 
friend. Methinks, ſhe ſhould have ſtaid for my 
conſent, betore ſhe thought of making me a 
viſit, | . 
The Duc ETER. Oh, the reaſon is, her 
eagerneſs to have the opportunity of paying 


you her homage, for ſhe uſed that word. You 
cannot think how highly ſhe eſteems you. 


The MorkzkR. To eſteem me, we ſhould 


_ previouſly have known each other; and I never 


law her in my life but once, as I remember, at 
a formal vift paid her mother. 

The DaucHrER. Well; ſhe wanted no- 
thing more than that one viſit, to diſcover what 
you were. She ſet you out in ſuch a charming 
light, that I am now much prouder than I was 
of having ſuch a mother. | 

The MoTper.. And, no doubt, with ſuch 


abilities as ſhe poſſeſſes in the art of ſetting 


* 


people out, as you expreſs it, ſne informed you 
alſo, of your great perfections. _ | 


THE BANE OF FLAT TER Y. & 


The DauGHTER., How it comes to paſs, 1 
cannot tell you; but, believe me, you would 
hardly think how many charming things ſhe 
ſaid of me: as you conjectured very rightly, 
ſhe diſcovered ſuch a number of good qualities 
within me, and ſuch good ones too, as I had 
never ſeen myſelf ! | 1 
FTbe MornER. And which, no doubt, you 
ſee at preſent, very clearly, Met”, 
The DauGHTER. Yes, becauſe they were 
0 ſtriking when ſhe noticed them! Yes, yes, 
mama, ſo ſtriking ! | | 5 
The MorfEx. Truly, I am much afraid, 
that in the number of your qualities, however 
2 they might be, ſhe forgot to mention mo- 
eſty. 2 
The DavcuTErR. You joke, I fancy, dear 
mama : and-yet, I muſt acknowledge, ſhe was 
almoſt tempted to reproach me with it, She 
concluded her diſcourſe, however, by aſſuring 
me, I ſhould be treated with but little friend- 
ſhip in the world, fince others would not eafily 
1 me for outſhining them in every talent, 
238 £605: © "un | +" 6 Th : 
The MoTtaer. In that caſe, I have only 
to congratulate you on account of theſe diſco- 
Veries, | 
The DAUuoHTER. But, my dear mama, her 
obſervations were fo juſt reſpecting you, that 
what ſhe ſaid concerning me, muſt likewiſe 
kave been true. Oh, I aſſure you, when ſhe 
"4 comes, 


— 
a 
— 
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— you will acknowledge her a N 
a oY 

| The MorTrzR. Oh, no doubt. For my 
part, I no longer wonder you are ſo poſſeſſed 
with the idea of her charmingneſs. 
The DauoH TER. How 1s it poſſible, I 
ſhould not love her. She is ſo polite and af- 
fable! You never hear a word from her, but 
what 1s perfectly obliging. 

The MorhEkN. Have you often had the 
opportunity of ſeeing her? - 

The DauGHTER. No more than twice, at 
our good friend's, next door: ſhe loves the two 
young ladies; but for my part, they appear to 
me not ſenſible enough of her affection for 
them. Do you think they have much pene- 
tration? We have been, you know, acquaint- 
ed with them, now theſe fur years ; and the 
never paid me half ſo many compliments i in all 
that time, or praiſed me for a twentieth part 

of ſuch perfections, as Miſs Backbite has diſ- 
covered in me during the three days we have 
been now acquainted. 

The Morhrx. And, what circumſtances, 
pray” led you to make this remark ? 

The DAuchrER. Becauſe they have at 
times pretended to point out in my behaviour 
certain little faults, with which, however, I 
have reaſon to conceive myſelf not chargeable. 
I take it, they mult be a little envious. 
The MoTHER, You muſt think, then, that 


3 


2 7 
©.” 
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as often I pretend to do ſo likewiſe, I muſt be 
a little envious of your merit, . 
The DAuSHTE RN. Oh, what you do is quite 
different. You find fault with me from favour 
or affection, and for my improvement : But— 
The MoTrzr, And why are you averſe . 
to put the ſame interpretation on the conduct of 
your friends? Without ſo warm an intereſt, 
as your family muſt be ſuppoſed to have, in 
ſeeing your improvement, ſhould they not de- 
fire it very ardently, that the connection, 
waich, for theſe four years and upwards has 
united you, may grow the ſtronger every day. 
Beſides, I know them well enough to be aſſured, 
that in their obſervations and'advice, they have 
been guided by the niceſt rules of friendſhip 
and good manners. | | A 
The DavcuTER But, you know, mama, I 
told you juſt this moment, they had only to 
remark on little faults in my behaviour, 


The MorzzER. Your ſelt-love is mightily - 


ingenious to take all the advantages it can of 
thoſe young ladies? delicacy. And, on that ac- 
count, if for noother, you ſhould pur a greater 


| value on their friendſhip and attachment. 1 


am perfectly convinced that, next to me, who 
am your mother, no young people can be more 
entitled to a place in your eſteem. Mt; Ts 
The DaucGutER. Oh, I am very ſore, 
Miſs Backbite is already more my friend than 
they are, But I hear the outward door go to. 


Tis 
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Tis ſhe ! tis ſhe! Oh, how rejoiced I am, and 
you will be convinced, 

Miis Backzire (enter ing in a ceremonious 
manner.) Dear madam, pardon me that I have 
been ſo free as to obtrude myſelf upon you, 
without aſking leave of introduction, But, in 
every company I have of late frequented, I 
have heard your excellencies dwek ſo much on, 
that I could not ſtifle my deſire of paying you 
my beſt reſpects. I am not in the leaſt ſur- 
priſed to find your daughter has ſo many bril- 
liant qualities already. | 

The DAucHTER (in a cohiſper to 12 mo- 
ther.) There, mama, I told you io! 

The Morhkx. A very pretty opnnilimabn 
indeed! The truth is, it would be more ho- 
nourable were it paid us by a perſon, from ex. 
perience better qualified to form ſome judge - 
ment of us; and from previous intimacy, 
more acquainted with our merits or demerits. 
More particularly, if ſhe had but ſo much de- 
licacy as to ſhow us her ideas, by the teſti- 
mony of her friendſhip, and not come, in ſuch 
a manner, to inform us of them. 

Miis BAcKkBITE (a little confuſed.) 12 
can I refuſe to tell my thoughts, when you 
inſpire them, at the very moment I have firſt 
the happineſs of ſceing you? Ah, would to 
heaven I were the child of ſo reſpeckable a 
mother! 

The MorkER. Do you "OY ſuch a wiſh 
docs your mama great honour? 


Miſs 
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Miſs. Bacxzits. I would willingly have 
changed it, hid I known what ſort of lan- 
guage to expreſs my admiration in. In 
vain I ſearch my thoughts; for no where can I 
find a lady comparable to you. And, who, 
pray, not, older than Miſs Mira, would dare 
rival her in point of underſtanding, and the 
graces. I am notinclined to prejudices, no not 
even in behalf of ſuch as I eſteem. For in- 
ſtance ſake, I love the two Miſs Burfords, thoſe, 
I mean, who live next door; and wiſn I could 
not: ſee their imperfections; but how awkward, 
ſtiff, and formal they both ſeem, when your 
accompliſhed daughter happens to be by them! 

The MoTHxEr. You forget, no doubt, they 
are my daughter's friends: your picture of 
them, which is not remarkable for its reſem- 
blance, cannot, therefore, but diſpleaſe us. 
Then, too, I have more than once been told, 
you- praiſe them to the ſkies, whenever you 
are in their company. | * 
The DAUuchTERN. Tis true, mama; and 
after what Miſs Backbite has juſt now ſaid of 
them, I can hardly credit my own ears. No 
earlier than laſt night, ſhe paid them all the 
compliments ſhe could imagine, to their faces. 
he MoTHER, I ſee, that circumſtance is 


no inducement with the lady to ſpeak favourably 


of them, when their back is turned. 
Miſs Bacxz1TE. One never loves to tell ano · 
ther what are called unwelcome truths, All we 


way 
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pi may do is, to point out and cenſure their defects 
5 and foibles to our real friends alone. 
1 | The MoTHER. I know not whether Mira 
= ſhould lay any ftreſs on this diſtinction; but 
for my part, were J in her place, I ſhould be 
very much afraid of proving, at one time or 
other, in my turn, the ſubject of debate of | 
ceniure, when you happened to be got with 
any of your real friends: for, certainly, you 
cannot want for ſuch. | : 
_ Miſs Back BITE. What notions” have you 
of me, madam ? I am too ſincere a friend to 
The Morzg. Well, then, ſince you bring 
up your fincerity, I have to tell you, Miſs, 
that having had no intimation of your viſit, 
and no reaton to expect it, I had ſet apart this 
evening ior a little converſation with my 
daughter, upon many weighty matters in her- 
education; and I think, I ſhouio nt for a mo- 
ment's time defer what T have got my head 
to tell her, on the danger of a vain creduhry, 
as well as the unworchineſs of what i call a 
ſerviie adulation. I ſhould fear ſuch ſubjects 
would diſpleaſe you much, and therefore, when 
both Mira and myſelt have gained that ſum- 
mit of perfection you are pleaſed to think we 
have already reached, but which, to let you 
know the truth, however, is not yet the cafe, 
we ſhall juppoſe ourſelves entitied to your 
praiſe ; and, when that time is come, I mean 
myſelf the honour of conveying proper intima- 
tion to you of it. For the preſent, therefore, 
7 | | SV 


Cts 
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give my compliments to your mama. 
well, Mifs Backbite. 3 

Miſs BAckKBITE (going out in great confu- 
fon.) Farewell, madam. _ 28 

The DAuGHTER. Oh, mama, how you re- 
ccived her! | | . 

The Morhzx. Do I owe her any defe- 
rence or reſpect, when ſhe preſumed to come 
into my very houſe, and thus inſult me, and 
you likewile ! | | 

The DAUCHTER. Thus inſult us! 

The MoTHER. Is it not an inſult to deride 
us? And did not Miſs Backbite do whatever 
ihe was able, to deride us, by the aid of falſe, 
and even laughable applauſe? Do you ſup- 
poſe ſhe really believes you, in her heart, a 
prodigy of underſtanding, and the „ 
as ſhe did not bluſh to ſay you were? Did ſhe 
not ſay as much reſpecting the two Burfords ? 
notwithſtanding which, you ſec howſhe aſperſed 
tkem. Did you not remark how ſhe endea- 
voured to exalt me on the ruins of her mother? 
Now, that I have leiſure to reflect, I wonder 
how, at ſuch an inſtance ot her meanneſs, I 
could keep from bidding her begone, with all 
the indignation and contempt ſhe merited ! _ 

The DauvcGarter. Can ſhe deſerve all this? 

The MoTHER. All thise—It is the cha- 
racter of every ſycophant, who dares pretend 


Fare- 


to govern others by ſeducing them, when, 


through their groveling littleneſs, they rank 
among the loweſt of mankind ? | 
or | 2 The 


. —— ̃ —— 
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The DavexrterR. And do you think, ma- 
ma, Miſs Backbite ſought to govern me? 
The MorhER. Your inexperience. hindered 
you from being in the leaſt aware of her deſign, 
however groſs it was. But when ſhe ſought to 
get herſelf into yr good opinion, by the fal- 
fities ſhe uttered, what was her intention? To 


' ſubject your underſtanding, if ſhe could, by 


making flattery needful to you. To controut 
you more imperioufly, did ſhe not wiſh to ba- 


niſh from your heart, two elegant young la- 


dies, by inſinuating what ſhe did againſt them, 
and by ornamenting you with their accom- 
pliſhments? Had ſhe ſucceeded 1n this point, 
who knows but that ſhe would have brought 
you to infringe the bond of all your duties, by 
deſcribing my advice and intimations as unjuſt 
reproaches? my affection, as a dotard's; and 


my government, as marking me a tyrant only? 
Wh 


at would have become, in that caſe, of 
you, when abandoned by your mother and re- 


lations ? | 
The DAucHrER (falling into her mother's 


arms.) Oh, my dear, dear mother, I acknow- 
ledge that without you 1 had, very poſſibly, 


been loſt already. Open me your boſom, 
claſp me to your heart, From what a gulph 
of danger you have ſnatched me ! 

The MoTartRr. Yes, dear child; but you 
are happily reſtored to me now, and, as I dare 


perſuade myſelt, for ever. After this example, 


you will be the better for it. I obſerved you 


were 
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were aſtoniſhed hearing me addrefs Miſs Back- 
bite in a ſtyle ſo different from my uſual way of 
converſation; but, you know, that all my hap- 
pineſs and expectations are in you. Judge, 
then, if I had not the greateſt cauſe to 

alarmed, at ſeeing you expoſed to all the in- 
fluence of Miſs Backbite's poiſonons ſeduction. 


bp. 


tion of the woman, who, in childhood has 
been ſpoiled by adulation. When ſhe comes 
abroad into the world, with expectations ſuch 
as ſhe is not entitled to indulge, and with a high 
opinion of herſelf, which no one will ſubſcribe 
to, what a multitude of mortifying notions muſt 


FI LR. af, SOBER. a. Ec ape 


t ſhe not digeſt! The more her pride demands 
y that homage ſhe expected to receive, the more 
it will ſhe obſerve it is denied her with diſdain. 
d 15, notwithſtanding the preſumption that de- 
? WW lides or blinds her, ſhe ſhould have, at times, 
»f Wl gleam of reaſon ſhoot acroſs her darkneſs, ſo 


that ſhe may ſce herſelf, what ſhame muſt ſhe 
not — at ſuch a proſpect, deſtitute; as ſhe 
s {Wcbſcrves ſhe is, of - thoſe fair qualities ſhe fan- 


You can never think how wretched is the fitua- 


y- ied ſhe poſſeſſed? and what remorſe at the 5 | 


idea of the time ſhe has unhappily let ſlip, 
vhich would have ſerved to gain them? From 
rhat ſource will the in future draw her right 
and title to applauſe? to the affection of her 
uſoand ? or the love with which her children 
dught to treat ber? To ſuppreſs within her 


e, {Wboiom thoſe reproaches that vill, after all, be 
ou ieard, as well as the importunate idea of her 
; "=o xothingneſs, 
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- nothingneſs, ſne will not hear what any but vile 
flatterers may have to ſay, ſuch flatterers as at 


firſt deluded her; and to compleat her igno- 
miny, when ſhe ſcorns them, ſhe will fee, the 
is herſelf the object of their ſcorn. Embit- 
tered by all theſe humiliations, ſhe will draw 


new puniſhments from the delert of others. 


This deſert. will even torment her in the chil- 
dren ſhe has borne her huſband. She will only 
favour thoſe who ſhow themſelves moſt ſkilful 
in the ſervile part of praiſing her unworthineſs 


and folly; doomed, as fhe will find ſhe is, to 


the enormity of firſt corrupting, ſo that ſhe 
may love them. ” ; 
The Davcurtr. Oh, my deareſt mother, 


turn away this picture from my fight: it is too 


horrid to be looked at. f | 

The MorhER. Well, then, to relieve your 
eyes with one more pleaſing, repreſent to your 
imagination a young woman in that dreis of 
modeſty which has ſo many charms, and 
with that difhdence, reſpecting her capacity to 
pleaſe, which gives thoſe charms ſo intereſting 
an appearance, Thoſe that are the uſual 
flatterers of our ſex, revere her; and even ſuch 
as are at all times envious of them, love to: 


. ſmile upon her. With the art which the is miſ- 


treſs of, to ſet herſelf off to advantage by not 
grudging thoſe that are ber rivals, all the praiſe 
they can obtain from others, ſhe acquires the 
ſureſt and moſt pleaſing empire. People think 
her a new woman daily, ſince that natural be- 

mi 
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. nignity ſhe cannot but inſpire, takes pleaſure 


in adopting the leaſt ornaments. Aſſiſted by 


the counſel of her friends, ſhe makes herſelf 


reſpected by them, as ſhe wiſhes to appear their 
work. The eſteem and deference paid her uni- 


verſally, that is to ſay, wherever ſhe appears, 


enhances her ineſtimable value in the eye of 
her indulgent ſpouſe, who is ſolicitous to make 
himſelf more worthy of her friendſhip and 


_ affection, by the conſtancy and ardour of his 


care, Her children, nurtured by her virtues, 
will not need to go in queſt of any other model. 
She will qualify them to enjoy her own felicity. 
From day to day, more pleaſed, not only with 
herſelf, but every one about her, ſhe will lead 
the happieſt life imaginable in her youth; and 
when old age comes on her, merit the eſteem 
and gratitude of thoſe, to whoie enjoyments 
ſhe herſelf has ſuch a length of time contri- - 
buted, - 1 | 

The Daveurzer. Oh, my dear, good mo- 
ther, make me ſuch a happy woman. Yes, 
for certain, I ſhall ſtand upon my guard againſt 


the moſt expert in flattery; and if ever my 
ſelt- love ſhould get the better of me, and ob- 


icure my reaſon, I will come for counſel to 
your prudence and affection. . 


8B UNEQUAL 


1 * 
UNEQUAL MATCHES 
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— truly wiſe man is happy: and in what 
are we to place true wiſdom? Though 
this piece is not deſigned to be a ſermon, we 
aſlert true wiſdom qualifies us for an ever- 
laſting heritage hereafter, by inſtructing us to 
be as uſeful to our fellow creatures as We can; 
and he that labours to evince himſelf thus uſe- 
fel, is in this world happy, as he will be in the 
next. Philander was a man thus uſeful, and 
thus happy. He had made a fortune in the 
way of trade, and knowing when he had ac- 
quired enough, had ſome few years before the 
buſineſs mentioned in the following piece, re- 
tired from London, to enjoy the peace and 
__— an aſy lum in the country. 

Euſtace was his only ſon, a youth of eigh- 


teen years, or thereaboutz, whoſe education 
was Philander's principal concern. Philander, 
among other iuitances of his philanthropy, 

; ; Was. 
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was uſed to viſit the infirm or fick about hun, 
and aſſiſt them both avith medicines and money. 
juſt about the time we are to ſpeak of in this 
little piece, a nephew of Philander was come 
down, upon a few months viſit to him, after 

having finiſhed, at a unjverlity, his ſtudies in 
the art of phyſie; of which circumſtance, the 
good Philander thought he would avail him- 
ſelf, to make his viſits to the indiſpoſed more 
uſeful. | e | 

Euſtace had a friend, the nniy ſon of Squire 
* * This friend ſhall here be chriſtened Ran- 
ger. Ranger had been ſent to Paris, by his 
father, for improvement; and by accident, 
upon the very day when a particular, and rather 
novel feſtival was celebrated in the village 
where his father lived, came home. 

Philander loved a fport called archery : his 
ſon had laid the ground-work of his education, 
at the public ſchool at Harrow, where tis 
known the ſcholars every year go out a ſhoot- 
ing. He had often ſpoke about it to his father, 
who, to gratify him, inſtituted ſuch a paſtime 
in his neighbourhood ,- and every year pro- 
poſed a prize for thoſe young fellows ut the pa- 
rifh, who ſhould uſe their bow and arrow with 
the molt dexterity. 

This annual day of trial, as I ſaid before, 
was come about, when Ranger happened to 
return from Paris: his firſt viſit was to Eu- 
tace, at his father's. He would hardly wait to 
be announced in form and order, by the ſer- 

JE yant 
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vant man, but ruſhing in behind him, found 
his friend, together with his father and their 
viſitor, the young phyſician, ſitting in a par- 
lour, and converſing with each other, on indif- 
ferent things. . f 7 
Philander and his couſin were juſt going 
out, but Ranger's unexpected coming could 
not but detain them. Kanger entering, was 
firſt ſeen by Euſtace, who ſprung forward to 
congratulate him. | AREAS 
Ah, ſays he, returned ſo unexpectedly, dear 
Ranger! How rejoiced I am to fee you! 
PHILANDER. We ſcarce dreamt of having 
you among us on a day like this ? : 
RANGER. Your ſhooting day, you mean? 
For my part, I had no idca of it till J got into 
the village. But how goes it, my good fir, 
with you? (to Philander) and you, dear Eu- 
ſtace, likewiſe ? | 
PuiLanDeErR. Well, as uſual, | 
EusrAck. Always in good health... _ 
RANGER. That's well: but, if I dont miſ- 
take, methinks you had your hats on when I 
entered: you were going out? Dont let me 
keep you here. We ſhall have time for convers- 
ſation in the evening; ſo, pray uſe no cerę- 
mony, let me beg yo . N +. 09 
PHILAN DER. Why, the truth, indeed, is, 
J was ſaying to my coulin here, that we had 
time enough to make our circuit of the village, 
and return before the ſhooting match began. 
_ Ranger, What circuit? Ro 
5 Py The 
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The PüVSsI CIA. We are going, fir, to 
ay our morning's viſit to the fick. I am 
vpon a viſit here, and knowing ſomething of 
the art of phyſic, cannot be employed mare 
worthily than in aſſiſting my dear uncle's plan 
| of liberality.. 8 2 | 
Raxcer. Tis very well for you that are a 
doctor, ſir: but though Philander has been 
uſed to ſuch a buſineſs, why purſue it now 
when he has ſuch a proper ſubſtitute ? _ 
The PuysIcian. Have you been long a- 
quainted with him, and aſk that? He buys 
the medicines I preſcribe. | | 
RANGER. Yes, yes; I know that is his 
practice : but to pay, 1s certainly enough : he 
has no need, as far as I can judge, to carry 
them himſelf. | F 
The PnysIcIAN. Oh, he would give much 
1 eſs, were he content to ſend: them by an- 
other. | 4 3 
-EusTace. In reality, one ought to ſee the . , 
unfortunate, in perſon : there can be no other 
way of judging what aſſiſtances they ſtand in 
need of. 5 28 | 
RANGER. Doubtleſs :—but to change the 
: ſubject, I will ſee your ſport. | 4 
PHILANDER. To will not be diſpleaſed, 
then, if I leave you for an hour, or ſo 3 
RANGER. By no means: treat, me as you 
would your neighbour. In the evening, as I 
juſt now mentioned, I ſhall have the honour, | 
| | 0 
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of converſing with you; and be ſure, T have 
a thouſand things to talk of. „„ 
PHILAN DER. Sol judge, and ſhall be glad 
to hear them; but, at preſent, Euſtace will 
ſupply my place, ſince you are pleaſed to let 
me quit you. (To the Phyſician,) This way, 
nephew. . 5 
hen Philander was withdrawn with the 
phyſician, Ranger entered into more familiar 
converſation with bis friend, than he could 
poſſibly have done before Philander. He in- 
quired who this phyſician was, and had for 
anſwer, what already has been mentioned. 
Ranger, while at Paris, never once forgot 
that Euſtace had half ſettled his affections on 
a village maid, the daughter of a poor day- 
labourer, In the ſequel, we ſhall ſee his rea- 
ſons for remembering this affair. The ſubject 
of his converſation, then, with Euſtace, was 
about this girl; and he continued ſpeaking, to 
the following purport: But you ſeem affect- 
edly reſerved, reſpecting Fanny? Doubtleſs 
you ſtill iove her. f 
EusrAck. How can I be changed in ſuch 
a little ſpace of time? 5 5 
RANGER. In ſuch a little ſpace of time! 
Your notions favour ſtrongly of ruſticity, on 
the duration of a paſſion. And 1s Fanny, 
pray, informed you love her? | 
Eusraczg. You will laugh at my timidity 
I know, For, twenty times have I reſolved — 
| tell | 
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tell her of my paſſion, but failed always at the 


pinch. 

RaNxcER. Why to be ſure a peaſant's 
daughter, fixteen years of age, is not to be ap- 
proached but with a deal of awe. : 

EusTACE. So innocence and virtue ſhould 
be always: Fanny's fituation has, however, 
nothing in it to be looked on with contempt by 
me, who hardly am of more exalted parents 
than herſelf. . 4 
$ RANCER. Love makes you very modeſt, 
r Euſtace. You forget, however, that between 
you there ſhould be ſome difference, fince you 
will, one day or another, be entitled to four 
thouſand pounds à year. 48 ä 

Eus rack. One muſt be very humble to be 
ſure, not to ſeem vain of ſuch a circumſtance! 
RANGER. How, very humble? | 
EusTAcg. Yes; fincehe who looks upon 
his fortune, as the only meritorious thing about 
him, does not reckon much on any excellency 

I jy » : 
of his heart or underſtanding. | 

RANGER. Your ideas, my dear Euſtace, I 
muſt own, are quite romantic ; and tis certain 
au were born to love a ſhepherdeſs : but, plea- 


wi n 


+ Wintry apart, I ſhould be glad could I but fur- 
n her your amours champetres, as the French 
vould call them. Tell me, does your plan ſtill 


told of going over to the Continent next ſum- 
OS EIN rode „ | 
EvsTact. Such is the intention of my fa» 
aer. I am ſorry for it, I confeſs, I ſhall 
| | not, 
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not, without much regret, forſake the place 
where I was born, and have been educated from 
my infancy, | 
RANGER, And you have no deſire to vit 

Pati; 

Evs rack. Not the leaſt, 

RANCER. I know the reaſon. Rut ſuppoſe 
I were to tell you J could eaſily fend * 
over to you there. | 

Es rAck. Impoſlible ! 

RANGER. But I am ſure I could. 

EusrAck. Sure, Ranger! How? 
RaxckR. Ah! there's my ſecret. You 

have love and tenderneſs ; I genius and diſcre- 

tion. But you ſhall not know a plan till it 
has proſpered, 

EusrAcE. But you jeſt! 

RANGER. Jeſt, Euftace, in a matter of 
ſuch conſequence ! ® 

Evsracz. I dont know how it is, but you 


* 


have brought from France a certain ſomerhing. 
RANGER». Truly, I believe I am a little 
changed. | | 


Eus rack. Oh, much! 

Ranger, As you will be. A fix-months 
reſidence at Paris will enable you to move in 
ſtile when you return, and fix in London with 

our father for the winter ſeaſon, Paris is the 
ſchool of faſhion, where young people learn 
the art of living with eclat. Have horſes, 
therefore, in abundance ; take a box at every 
place of public exhibition, and play deep it 


Fou 
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you would wiſh to be frequented by good com- 


| PaNyY -. 


EUSTACE., Good Venen !! 
RANGER. Yes, ſuch as are diftinguiſhed 
by their rank and breeding. 1 


RanGER. (With @ tone of irony.) Very 
well ; and yet, dear Euſtace, in your fituation, 
one might wiſh —— | 85 

Eos rAcg. What, Ranger! the delights of 
your good company? Perhaps fo, could I gain 
thera by the lcaſt degree of inward merit; but 


by dint of keeping horſes, playing deep, and 


ſo forth, to obtain them, would bur little gra- 
tity me. No, no, Ranger, I will never make 
advances to aflociate with the man of faſhion, if 
his virtue does not qualify him to improve me. 

They were talking thus together, when a 
ſervant entered to inform«them that in half an 
hour the ſhooting would begin. They wiſhed 
to have a proper place for ſeeing, and repaired 
that moment to it. | 

Our intention now 1s to be turned on Fanny, 


who, as Euftace never had informed her of his 


paſſion, had, on her part, got a ſweetheart. 
It was Andrew, a young lad, that year among 
the ſhooters, This had brought him into ſome 
acquaintance. with Philander's ſervants, who, 
as we have faid already, was the founder of the 
match ; on which account he had an opportu- 


/ 
[ 


_ EvsTracg. For their virtues, I ſhould take 
" It | oy 


nity of getting Humphry, that was valet in the 
.. 
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family, to promiſe he would ſpeak a word in 1 his 
behalf ro Mr. Euſtace, his young maſter, whoſe 
authority with Fanny's tather would do every 
thing in gaining the old man's conſent to their 
immediate marriage. 

To increaſe the merit of young Andrew in 
the eyes of Fanny, he was fortunately winner 
in the ſhooting match ; which being over, and 
the company diſperſed, Philander and his ne- 
phew, the Pay lician, both came home, when the 
enſuing converſation paſſed between them, 


The delight expretſed by theſe good villa- 


gers, ſaid the Phyſician, charms me. 


PHILANDER., In reality ey ſeem quite 
happy. 

The PuysIcIan. That young man, called 
Andrew, in particular. 

PILAN DER. A fpecial reaſon why! He 


has obtained the prize: he is the hero of the 


day. 
"The Pavsrciav. How muſt not you enjoy 


all this? —What happineſs can be compared to 


that of a benevolent and wealthy gentleman, 
reſiding in the midſt of thoſe to w bom he Is for 
ever doing good! 

PHILANDER. Theſe inexpreflible enjoy- 
ments of a teeling heart you may enjoy in your 


profeſſion. Ee bumanz., Without humanity, 


the moſt accompliſhed of phyſicians does not 
Half fulfil his facred obligations, Tis bis duty 


to commiſerate the pains and illneſſes he under- 


takes to cure. n will eonduct him to 
the 
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the humble dwellings of the poor, deprived of 
all reſource. Compaſſion will inſtruct him to 
employ the utmoſt of his art, and ſave him 
from a guilty negligence, or a diſcouraging + 
ſeverity, Compaſſion, as it were, will render 
him ingeniqus to diſcover means of ſtrengthen- 


; ing ſuch as are his patients, and inſpiring them 
d with hope, when fear and ſadneſs, if it were 
hy not for his generous labour, would fit heavy on 
e their ſouls. What a ſublime profeſſion, When 


tis worthily purſued! When the phyſician con- 
1 ſecrates his ſkill, his being and his vigilance to 
ſuffering nature! Quackery and a ridiculous 
te preſumption make it frequently contemptible; 
| but a compatlionate 13 who conſiders 
4 his profeſſion as a facred obligation, is, no 
doubt, to be reſpected, and lays claim to all 
Tſe the gratitude and admiration of mankind. 
gs The PuysIician, Your generolity has fur- 
niſhed me the means of launching forth into a 
y alk of lite J look upon as preferable far to any 
other; and your admonitions ſhew me how I 
may attain diſtinction in it, Truſt me, fir, 
your benefits and good advice will never be obli- 
terated from my mind. 5 
PHILAN DER. Dear nephew, I rely upon your 


1 friendſhip: and the idea of that pleaſure I ſhall 
y, Nase in your ſociety at London, after I have 
ot Peen to France with Euſtace, will go far in fot- 


ening the regret I muſt experience when 1 
guit this happieſt of retreaees. 
Edie HINT 0, 


fortune he will have, it is impoſſible but he muſt 


will carefully at leaſt obſerve his conduct, ſerve 
him as a guide in his firſt outſet, and direct him 


by his father, but the Doctor alſo, who ac- 
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The PxYSsICIAx. You ſet off in July? |, 
PriLANDER. For Paris, where we ſhall re- 
main ſix months, and then return to London, 
ſo as to get there by Chriſtmas. And, for cer- 
tain, I can never make a greater ſacrifice in fa- 
vour of my ſon; for tis on his account alone I 
have prevailed upon myfelf to quit the enjoy- 
ments of a life ſo happy. His firſt youth has 
all been ſpent far diſtant from the tumult and 
corruption of a crowded town.; but, with the 


one day or another mingle with the buſy world. 
It is my duty, then, to let him know it, I 


how to chuſe ſome valuable wife. I am no longer 
young. Should I defer this buſineſs, I may 
not be able to go through with an affair of ſuch 
1mportance to my peace ; and theſe, dear ne- 
phew, are the reaſons that induce my ſetting 
out fo ſoon. 4 
The PRYSICIANV. My couſin, I believe, re- 
grets the circumitance of ſuch a ſudden reſolu- 
tion. | - 
PuILAN DER. I believe ſo; Euſtace has the 
ſtrongeſt inclinations to a country lite, How- 
ever, I ſuſpect a ſecret cauſe contributes to at- 
tach him {111 more ſtrongly to it. 
Euſtace, as 1s commonly the cafe with lovers, 
had afforded ſome flight intimations of his love 
for Fanny, which had been remarked not only 


know- 
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knowledged he had juſt the ſame idea ; Fanny, 
as he added, being ſo engaging. 

I am ſtrongly of opinion, ſaid the father, 
Euſtace loves her. And I do not doubt, re- 
marked the Doctor, but that Ranger is his ri- 
val, or will be ſo ſhortly, ſo much was he ſtruck 
juſt now with the appearance of this lovely girl. 

Here Euſtace coming in, the father faid he 
was reſolved to have an explanation, and the 
Doctor left them. 

Euſtace is fincere, remarked Philander to 


himſelf, and will return an anſwer to my ſeve- 


ral queſtions without any thing that can be 
called prevarication. Euſtace, therefore, was 
no ſooner in the parlour, than Philander thus 
began the converſation : 

Euſtace, I would uſe the preſent moment; 
being, as we are, alone, to have a little con- 
verſation with you, In the firſt place, then, 
inform me what you think of Ranger: his 
good father's triendſhip formed between this 
young man and yourſelf an intimacy, on the 
ſtrength of which I never in my life placed any 
great reliance ; and I fancy you begin to fee al- 
ready I am not deceived. 

EvusTace. I muſt, indeed, ackrowltdge; | 
that to me he is become another thing. 

PHILANDER. His Paris education has quite 
- him. He has not a grain of what the 

rench call cHARAc TEN: he Nele a narrow 


mind, and all the childiſh vanity peculiar to a 
narrow underſtanding. If you recollect, I told 
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you he would bluſh at the idea of beitowing 4 


friend's name on any youth without the boaſt 
of birth. He makes you find it fo: he grieves, 
and very likely humbles you. Such, Euſtace, 
is the inconvenience of a friendſhip entered into 
with ſuch people as are raiſed ſo high above us, 
when they have not any inward excellence: 
that only can preſerve us from the fear of men's 
caprices and inconſtanc p. l OT 

EvsTract. Beyond a doubt, ſir, thanks to 
thoſe ineſtimable principles I owe you, I ſhall 


never bluſh at the idea of my parentage ; and 


yet I ſhould not have a ſtrength of mind ſuffi- 
cient to put up with the diſdain of others, not- 


withſtanding their injuſtice. To avoid it, then, 


ſhould I conſort with none but thoſe of my own 
rank ? | 5 | 
PrnrLanptr. No, Euſtace; for whatever 


worthy perſon ſhould deſire your friendſhip, he 


deſerves it from you, let his rank be what it 
will: but always keep in memory what you are, 
a merchant's ſon, who owes his fortune in the 
world to a concurrence of the luckieſt circums 
ſtances that perhaps were ever heard of : keep, 
as people call it, a good houſe, and have & 

lenteous table for your friends to come to; 
but avoid ali oſtentation in your treats; for it 


that opulence you have received from Provi- 


dence ſhould lead to arrogance, you will be- 
come deſpiſable. And, with regard to people 
of high rank, I have one thing particularly to 
enjoin you; and that is, to treat them uni- 

formly 
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formly with the greateſt poſſible politeneſs ; _ 


for no other way can you dejerve and gain their 
eſtimation. Too much eaſe àhd liberty, in- 
ſtead of placing you upon 4 level with them, 
would ſoon make you know the diſtance in 
reality between you, by producing what I call a 
grols tamillarity, and which you cannot poſſi- 
bly keep up, without forgetting who you are 
yourſelt, and ſhocking them. Ve 

EusrAck. I know what neceſſary qualities 


ſimplicity and moderation are, and more parti- 


cularly in my ſituation, You will always con- 
deſcend to be my guide ; and I am bold enough 
to ſay, that, having ſuch a provident inſtrue- 
tor, tis not poſſible J ſhould do wrong. But 
you have told me, that the only virtue of a 
youth is ſelf diſtruſt, Why, then, ſo ſoon ex- 
poſe me to the dangers of the wortd before my 
reaſon is ſuſhciently matured ? ; 


PHILANDER. This modeſt apprehenfion 
does you honour ; but is this the only reaſon 


for your going hence with ſuch regret? Why 
do you bluſh? ? | ow £7 
EusrAck. I cannot but acknowledge I am 
happy here. 5 
PHILAN DER. They tell me, (but I cannot 
eaſily believe it), that you notice Fanny. Is 
this true? I cheriſh an opinion of your ho- 
neſty and morals, that will never let me think 
you can have formed the infamous intention of 


ſeducing ſuch a modeſt girl, and ruining the 
peace and ſatisfaction of a worthy family. N o; 


80 3 : Te 


You, the ſon of their protector, and whoſe con- 
duct here ſhould always be a good example for 
them, cannot poſſibly have meant ſo baſe a 
project. 2 224 
EusTACE. No, indeed, fir. —lI reſpect her 
innocence; but have not, I muſt own, been 
able to reſiſt the enchantment of her beauty. 
PuILANDER. What, then, has your reaſon 
all the while been doing, that this paſſion which 
muſt unavoidably diſgrace ou wwi· 
EusrAck. Unavoidably diſgrace me, ſir! 
Why ſo? — When beauty is adorned by vir- 
tue, ought we not to love them? ni 
PuiLAN DER. What, would you conſent to 
marry Fanny? gs 
EusrTAck. What elſe could I do? And, in 
reality, what diſtaace is there between Fanny 
and myſelf, when every thing is put into the 
balance ? — Can a youth, whoſe father was in 
buſineſs, be diſhonoured by eſpouſing, as I wiſh 
to do, the daughter of an honeſt huſbandman f 
he is both beautiful, and of an underſtand 
ing not to be deſpiſed. If I love her, and ſhe 
loves me, what, in the eye of reaſon, makes 
her a bad match ? 8 MO 
PuILAN DER. Her want of a becoming edu- 
cation, This is the moſt marked and real ines 
uality that can exiſt among mankind. We 
ſhould reſpec the different ranks eſtabliſned in 
ſociety : tis pride, and not philoſophy, that | 
ſcorns them. He that in reality is wiſe admits 
them univerſally : he is a fliend to order, and 
| i 
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will never look diſdainfully upon the rights of 
birth or rank. I know, indeed, that what men 
call nobility is only an ideal exaltation; neither 
claims it more than an exterior deference from 
me, à vain formulary conduct, no leſs empty 
or unmeaning than itſelf : but that ſuperiofity 
which is entitled to our eſtimation, and extorts 
reſpect, is ſeated in the mind; and education 

only can beſtow it. This advantage, Euſtace, 
Which you have, and which is not a matter of 
opinion, faſhion, or agreement, among men, 
but, on the other hand, a ſolid and ſubſtantial 
good, will favour your admiſſion to all compa- 
nies, and, prejudice once laid aſide, exalt you 
to an equal rank with every rational and think- 
ing individual in ſociety. You ſee, then, what 
a real inequality exiſts between this good 
young woman and yourſelf. RE 
Eusracs. Yes, I begin indeed to do fo. 
PuILAx DER. I was ſure you would be open 
to conviction. Tell me, my dear boy, would 
you make choice of any ignoramus for your 
confidant and friend; of one without the leaſt 

degree of knowledge, ſuch as men take pains 
to come at, and untaught and ruſtic in his way _ 

of ſpeech, as well as in his mangers? No. 
And do you think the choice then of a wife is 
in itſelf a matter of leſs moment? One you 
never are to part with? One whoſe vice or vir« 
tue will.occafion your diſhonour, or cbntribute 
to your boaſt and glory? One, in ſhort, who 
is to bring up all your children ? Ws to 
b un, : 
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him, who, in contracting matrimony, that in- 
diſſoluble and reſpectable connection, thinks of 
outward beauty only in his bride. Severe re- 
pentance, and the ſcorn of thoſe who know 
aim, will ſoon after be his puniſhment for ſuch 
a conduct, —— But I ſee the ſervant coming, | 
We are interrupted : I will, therefore, put off 
our diſcourſe upon this ſubject" to a time of fu: 
ture leiſure. } 

He was right, His ſervant « came to tell him 
Fanny's father was below, and wiſhed to ſpeak 
a little with him, but of what he knew not, 
though he Godged his buſineſs of ſome confe- 
quence from bis appearance, which was very 
melancholy, and from Fanny's ſituation; as not 
more than half a dozen minutes ſince he had 

paſſed by her door, and ſeen ſhe was in tears. 

hilander, hearing this, went out, while Eu- 
ſtace, hemming to the ſervant, brought him 
back, and aſked if Fanny had ſpoke to him? 

The SERVANT, O yes, fir; I am her con- 
fidant. 

EusrTrAch. How! n then, tell me 
what ſhe ſaid ? — What was the reaſon of her 
weeping ? 

The Szxvant. That 1 cannot fay : ſhe 
would not tell me. 

Eus rack. But you ſay you are her oil 
dant. What ſecrets does ſhe truſt you with? 
For heaven's ſake, Humphry, tell me. 
The SERVA NT. Oh, fir, ſecrets you are in- 
tereſted 1 in, much more than * imagine. 

| "EvusTAck, 


3 
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EusrAck. I? | . 
The Servant, Yes, truly: ſhe has told 


ere every thing, becauſe the knows you would 
w Wc glad to do her any fervice; and becauſe I, 
h Hir, have promiſed her my favour and protec- 
J's : ion. t | | | 
ff EvsTace, To the point, good Humphry. 


The Stxvant. I thall make you fmile IL 
now. The poor girl's head is ſurely turned; 
and yet ſhe is as innocent and artleſs as a new- 
dorn babe. | 


t, Eusk Ack. Well? FI 
e: The 8ER VAN T. Well, fir, would you be- 
eee it ?—ſhe is over head and ears in love. 

ot Eus TAcz. In love! | 


The SERvanT. Yes, fir; and I could wiſh 
ou had been by, and noticed how ſhe bluſhed 
vhen ſhe confeſſed it; how ſhe twiſted her 
poor apron, and purs'd up her mouth. I never 
hought her half ſo pretty as I did that mo- 
nent. Any painter would have wiſhed to draw 
er. | | 
EusTacs. And pray did ſhe name him 
e that e f 
The SER vA NT. Name him ! — She would 
ever have pronounced his fame for all the 
'orld. I aſked, and ſhe would only anſwer, 
5 it were between her teeth, from time to 
me, and very low, Tes, Mr. Humphry. You 
re in the right, good Mr. Humphbry. Thank 
ou, Mr. Humphry =—_ OOO 


EvsTACE. | 
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EusrAcE. And at laſt? | | 
The SkxVvANT. At laſt, fir, you would 1 
know who the gallant is, 1 ſuppoſe. — Fegs i 
ſhe has no bad choice+young Andrew, ' 

Eus rAcER. Andrew! 8 
The Servant. Andrew he that gained 

the prize this very day :—a very pretty fellow! 
One who never goes to tipple in the alehouſe, 
but works hard to keep his mother and two ſiſ- 
ters, and loves Fanny, I have reaſon _ men 
wit all his heart. 

EvusTACE (after havikg thought. ) ow: are 
you certain ſhe loves Andrew likewiſe ? 

The Servant. Yes, quite ſure, fir; and 
both ſhe and Andrew, with their es hope 
you will ſpeak: for them. 

Ranger was by this time come to Euſtace- 8 
and as he wiſhed to have a little converſation 
with him on the ſubject of what juſt. before he 
had been doing, and (if we may here anticipate 
a circumſtance) which had occaſioned Fanny's WW! 
tears, he came up ſtairs, while Euſtace was ſo· 
liloquizing to the following purport: 

Fanny is in love with Andrew! With a pes. 
ſant! — She was weeping ! — Andrew, without 
any effort, has found out the way to Fanny's 
heart, while my attention to her has not once 
been noticed! Ah! I fee now what my father 
has ſo often told me, that, unleſs two minds 
are in exact conformity, love cannot poſſibly Wi 
ſubſiſt between them. —He was going on at this 

rate when, as Jul now mentioned, ee, en- 
tered 


| 
| 
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tered with intelligence that he had been hard at 


it ever ſince he left him. I have ſeen your 
ſhepherdeſs, ſaid Ranger, and explained my 
ſcheme of carrying her to France; but you 
muſt abſolutely ſpeak to her yourſelf, for ſhe is 
Wno leſs fimple, as I find, than pretty. - : 
Eus rAaczg. Let us drop this matter, Ran- 
ger. I ſhall think no more of Fanny; for my 
father has juſt now convinced me what unplea- 
fant circumſtances would reſult from ſuch a 
paſſion. ' NEB: 2 
RANGER. Really? 

EusTACE, Yes, really. 7 
RANGER. Well, then, in that caſe, Fanny, 


pe when ſhe gets to France, ſhall be for me; and 
will take upon me to conſole her for your fic- 

8; leneſs. F 6 e 

on EusTAck. But will the father, let me aſk, 

he {Wconſcnt to her, departure? Fi 

ate Raxncer, I may do, I think, without his 


leave. 


ſo : Eusracg. Do you intend to run away _ 
with Fanny ? V 4% 
ea · RANGER.. Run away! — You make me 


but laugh! We never uſe ſuch words when ſpeak- 


„ing of a fimple creature, ſuch as Fanny. One 
ce may run away, I grant you, with an heireſs, 
aer but we carry of a peaſat. 
1ds EusrAch. Good. In your idea, then, 


ly force takes another name, when exerciſed againſt — 
his che feeble. In the preſent caſe, I muſt acknows» + , _. 


ledge it appears to me that this abuſe of force, 
5 | together 
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together with this expectation of impunity, 
give it an air of baſeneſy that ine very 
much the enormity thereof. | | 

RANGER. Again in your heroics !—Fanny 
was not born to grovel in a cottage, I will in- 


troduce her 1 and make her e e 


Theſe are, ſure _ no great crimes ?. 
EUSTACE, But 
ſuffered to detain her even in France. _ 
RANGER. Can you fuppoſe, her father 
EusrAck. Oh, own "oo to be ſure, a 
needy peaſant, would have no great intereſt 
there: but you have heard of the commercial 
treaty, 1 ſuppoſe; by which tis ſtipulated that 
no criminals all be protected in one country 
from the juſtice of the other; and I verily be- 
lieve zy father, out, of friendſhip and re- 
gard for Fanny's, would purſue you, on the 
continent, and by his intereſt with the miniſ- 
try in France —- 4 
RAN ER. Yes, yes; IT dend you : 
but the. meaſures I ſhould take would make her 
independant, I would get her entered as a 
dancer at the opera- houſe 1 in Baris. 
Eusrack. As a dancer? — Fanny 120 
yon joke —She does not know a ſingle ſtep, 
RAkekR. No matter. Tis a practice had 
recourſe to daily. — An 3 method of 
withdrawing a five girl from all authority. 
Eus rack. Impoſſihle; you do but jeil. 


4 . Rancsx. No, Euſtace; on my — : 


eee ſame cuſtam of — at the opera 


ho ale, 


1 


are you ſure, you will be 


Sls, _ FIY ak © Tt 8 _—7 a 1 * nds Fs 
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RE. 
houſe, young girls as dancers, notwithſtanding 


— 


. are ignorant of dancing, is eſtabliſhed; 
an 


the motive, as I told you, is to free them 


from the authority of parents. I myſelf 


while there, had two received as dancers, who 


had never figured even in a minuet. One was 
daughter to a milk-man, and the other's un- 


cle (for ſhe had no parents) carried water in a 


cart, to fell it. Both were very pretty, but 
not half ſo much as Fanny, F * * 


Eus r Ack. Can the government of France 


ordain, then, that a ſanction and aſylum ſhould 
be thus afforded to rebellious children. What, 
as I imagine, Ranger, tis pretended they are 


then the ſovereign's ſervants, and enjoy be- 
neath the wing of his protection, a ſure refuge 
from the authority of their diſtracted parents? 


If ſuch refuge-can be had recourſe to on the 


continent, thank God the caſe is not ſo here; 
and we are not, as yet, refined enough to be ſo. 
wicked. Shall an infamous ſeducer be allowed 
to fix the girl he has deluded, and who, very 

u 


likely, is but fifteen years of age, or even 


| younger, in a place, whence her unhappy mo- 


ther ſhall not find it poſſible to take her? No 
or if ſo vile a practice can exiſt, it violates ſo 


groſſiy the moſt ſacred rights of nature, that 


it muſt be, in the end, aboliſhed. 


Ranger was not born to bear theſe intima- 
tions: he was hurt at the idea; and his pride 


prevailed ſo much above his manners, that aſ- 


iuming, inſtantly, an angry tone of voice, he 
od 5 dat — 


| 


| 
I 

1 

| 
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bade young Euſtace not forget whom he. was 
talking to, and what he was himſelf. „ 

I ſhall not, anſwered Euſtace: and partieu- 
larly, Ranger, the laſt part of your inſtruction 
I will always carefully remember. I will al- 
ways bear in mind, and even with a ſecret ſa- 
| Usfaction, what I am; the ſon of a conſider- 
able merchant, whoſe integrity and induſtry 
have gained him what he has, and whoſe bes | 
neficence has merited a ſort. of public eſtima- 
tion; ſo that t low envy which too many of 
our proud nobility are ſure to ſwell with, at 
the light of one who has acqurred a property, 
is with reſpect to him, annihilated. Such, 
fir, is my father's moderation, in the uſe of 
what he has! Whenever, therefore, any one 
Mall angrily reproach me, as you do, with 
nothing but my birth, I ſhall defy their in- 
ſults, and not think myſelt in any manner hum- 
bled. Though the blood that gave me life, 1s 
not illuſtrious, it 1s pure, and has transfuſed 
into my heart, a wiſh to cultivate good man- 
ners, with a love of virtue, and abhorrence of 
all vice. | l Bs 
RANGER. Ah! ah! good Mr. Euſtace! 
this becomes too laughable a matter to diſpleaſe 
me! You have got it all by heart !—I muſt 
acknowledge I am not your match ; but, then, 
I have not paid attention to a ſingle ſyllable of 
all your Gibberiſb; unleſs about your purity of 


blood, and your extream compaſſion for unbap- 
py dancers, fifteen years ef age! Depend upon 


> 
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it, you will meet with great ſucceſs in Paris, 
whither -you are going; and in London too, 


on your return. There will be no unfortu- 
nate young girls in either city, when you 
regeh them, TI ſee that; while we ſhall 
have a mark upon our }forehead, and be brand- 


ed as a pack of infamous ſeducers. I, for my 


art, have already got it, and my only ſafety 
＋* flight. Farewell, dear Euſtace, had do | 
think me ſpiteful ; for, depend upon it, * ng 
have furniſhed me with ſuch a pleaſant ſtory 
to relate, that I can eaſily forgive the fingula- 
rity of the affair, | 335 

With this he was withdrawing, had it not 
been for Philander, who returning from the 
interview with Fanny's father, begged him not 
to leave the room, as he had ſomething to 
communicate; but which, he ſaid, he ſhould. 
not take the liberty of * but that Euſtace 
was concerned therein. My farmer tells me, 
ſir, . have propoſed to carry off his daugh- 
ter Fanny into France; and added, that my 
ſon had prayed you to concern yourſelf in ſuch 
a treacherous buſineſs? . 

I, fir, interrupted Euſtace? I perſuade my- 
ſelf you- will not credit ſuch a foul aſperſion. 
Mr. Ranger, if he made her the propoſal, 
did it totally unknown to me. I did not he- 
ſitate to let him know my ſentiments, when he 
communicated the affair to me. GT, Ws 

This charge, and Euſtace's defence, embar- 
raſſed Ranger, I proteſt, ſaid he, I meant it 

$I | 8 D 2 ; J all 


__ from me? 
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all in joke. Who would have thought the 
wench could have found cauſe to be alarmed 
at what J told her by the bye, and for a laugh? 
And even when I ſpoke to you upon the ſub. 


- 


ject, Euſtace, all I aimed at was to try you. 
Yes, believe me; for when all is ſaid, ? think 
as you do. Let me therefore beg, fir, you 
would undeceive both Fanny and her father, 
Upon this, he took a haſty leave, in evident con- 
fuſion, This confufion Euſtt.ce could not but 
remark, At leaſt, he ſeems, ſaid he, by his 
embarraſiment, to ſay he acted wrong, I won: 
der, father, you * to reprehend him. 

My reproof, replied Philander, would have 
been quite out of place, To thoſe who are, 
comparatively ſpeaking, ' ſtrangers to us, our 
reproof ſhould be in the example we afford. 

But tell me, fir, ſaid Euſtace, whether Fan: 
ny thought or not, that Ranger's project came 


No, no, replied the father; neither ſhe, 
nor yet her father, could believe him; and the 
leſs, fince Ranger ſpoke at firſt, as Fanny no- 
ticed, for himſelf alone; and did not mention 
you, till towarus the end; and then without a 
word of intimation that you loved her, Fanny 
heard his baſe propoſal, with. thoſe tears that 
n ſhed, on being thus inſulted; 
but with ſcorn too, and that inoment went and 


told her father every thing. 


1 am informed, dear father, interrupted 
Euſtace, Fanny is in love with Andrew. Let 
gk me 
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we give him, fir, a note of fifty pounds, 1 
have up ſtairs, that Fanny's father may con- 
ſent to make them happy with each other. 
I applaud your generofity in this propoſal, 
Euſtace, ſaid his father. Tis impoſſible for 
you to do a worthier action: and your recom- 
pence will be, the very deed of making, not 
one only, but two worthy families quite hap- 
py; and affording ſo much ſatisfaction to your 
father. Of your joy, I cannot but deſire a 
ſhare. - I take upon me to diſcharge. the wed- 


ding day's expences, and endow the bride. 


And faying this, he went with Euſtace, to 


inform the parties of his kind intention, & 
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YOUNG M AN. 
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E UGE N 1us was | the youpgeſt -of nine 


children; and his father, from a ſtate of © 


poverty, had raiſed himſelf to fortune. Wiſh- 


ing to procure his daughters, who were ſeven 
RES = 5 Wy 
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in number, great alliances at court, and laviſh 
every thing he had upon the elder fon, he ſa- 
crificed Eugenius to his ſoaring projects. This 
Poor youth was, placed for education at a 
wretched boarding ſchool, far diſtant from the 
capital, in which he would have got but very 
little learning, had not his great parts made up 
for that neglect, with which his worthleſs ma 
ter treated him. | „ | 1 
He had attained his ſixteenth year, and wab 
informed he muſt conſent to take the gown 
but this, by no means, ſuited him: he . 
to ſee his father, hoping he might work upon 
him to forego his reſolution: and to ſuch ag 
interview, the father, not aware of hjs intended 
 oppofition, gave conſent, Thus, after ten 
years' baniſhment from parents and relations, he 
came home about the time his eldeſt ſiſter was 
to wed a nobleman: his family, he ſaw, lived 
opulently, while himſelf, upon the other hand, 
was firſt of all received as if he had been in 
reality a ſtranger; and by them, as well as by 
his father, treated with cantempt.” He could 
not but conjecture what misfortune ſuch a cold 
behaviour, of neceſſity, muſt end in; yet he ſpoke 
out boldly, Let, ſaid he, 4 mediocrity of for- 
tune be my portion. I will make it fatisfy me; 
but attempt not on my liberty, dear fir, or 
force me into a profeſſion I abo. 
His father, furious at theſe words, reproach- 
ed him with the greateſt bitterneſs. Your ob- 
ſtinacy will turn out your ruin, he began; 
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Through kindneſs, I will grant you time for 
meditation, I will ſend you into Yorkſhire, 
where you have an aunt, you know.. If in the. 
ſpace of half a year, you do not chuſe to do 


as I direct you, I ſhall find out means to force 


vou. YE, 7 | 44 3410 
YO wich this threat remaining in his mind, but 
ſtedfaſtly reſolved, Eugenius went from Lon- 
don, and reached York. His affable behaviour 
ſoon procured him friends, or rather, I ſhould 
ſay, acquaintances; of whom, ſome noting his 
facility and inexperience, got him to fit down 
and play with them, at firſt for 'trifling ſums 
of money, which they let him win; but, in the 


end, they ſtruck the final blow; and poor Eu- 


genius was a loſer to the amount of upwards of 
three huadred pounds, of which he had not 
one to pay. | | 


He was in abſolute deſpair, «6d wrote a letter | 


oy 


to his father, All the anſwer he received, came 


to him through the mediation of a ſheriff's of- 
ficer, or bailiff, who arreſted him for two years? 
board and education, books, and cloathing, due, 
as was pretended, ta his maſter in the country. 
This was a colluſion of the father's, who had 


brought the wretched maſter to aſſiſt him in it, 


under favour of that law in England, which al - 


lows the impriſonment of even children, for _ 


the articles of food and learning, if their pa- 
rents will not pay ſuch debts. | 
Eugenius was conducted to the county pri- 
pon, and ſubmitted, not ſuppoſing his impriſon- 
4 FEPE be.” mens 
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ment for ſuch a trifling debt as eighty pounds, 
could poſſibly laſt long. He was, however, fa» 
tally deceived ; for not till twenty months con- 
finement, was the priſon. door thrown open to 
him, but on one of theſe conditions; either 
to become a parſon, or embark as a, cadet for 
I IST e 
Il accept the aſt, replied Eugenius; happy 
to renounce a country where he had no parents 
or relations. He was ſent, accordingly, to 
Portſmouth, where he went on board a ſhips] 
for India, It was thus, a father ſent away his 
child, in hopes that war, or one of thoſe diſ- 
eaſes that deſtroy ſuch numbers in the torcid 
zone, would finiſh his exiſten ee. 

But the abſolute reverſe took place: his youth 
enabled him to bear exceſſive hardſhips, and his 
courage carried him ſucceſsfully through danger. 
In a word, to ſhorten this recital by avoiding - 
uſeleſs repetitions, in five years he made a” 
handſome, not enormous fortune, He was 
now deſirous of returning back to England; 
and his father, who for two years paſt had been 
apprized of his good fortune, now acknows 
ledged him a ſon. He put his property on 
board a ſhip, and came away; but, in his paſ- 
ſage, was attacked by a ſuperior force, and with 
the partners of his voyage, taken priſoner, de- 
Prived of all his property, and landed at Bay- 
onne 5 . e 
For upwards of ſix months he was a pri- 
ſoner, till a general exchange toak place, _ 


de returned to Portſmouth, nearly in the ſamne 
condition, with reſpect to fortune, as fix years 
before, when he had firſt arrived at Portſ- 
mouth. | | „ 
Utterly witheut reſource or money, he re- 
membered a good man, with whom, between 
the time of his arriving firſt at Portſmouth 
and embarking for the Indies, he had lodged 
about a fortnight: he enquired this good man 
out, made known his fituation, and entreated 
board and lodging till ſuch time as he could 
write a letter to his father, and receive an an- 
ſwer. Williamſon, which was the good man's 
name, received him very kindly, till this an- 
ſwer was received, in which, the father, chang» 
ing now his tone once mere, informed him he 
ſhould let him have no money, if he did not 
et immediately on board a ſhip then bound to 
ö and return without delay. ; 
Reſentment and defpair at ſuch an anſwer, 
had a viſible effect upon his conſtitution : he 
fell ill, and was reduced, as every one ima- 
gined, to the laſt extremity. His hoſt. did not, 
in ſuch a diſmal ſtate, forſake him; being al- 
ways at the out lick man's bed fide, He had a 
daughter about eighteen years of age, who 
thinking what ſhe did was nothing but com- 
paſſion, ſhared in the employment of her fa- 
ther. Grace, which was ber name, though 
born without the leaſt degree of expe Jations, 
was much talked of in and round the'neigh» 
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bourhood of Portſmouth, for her modeſty and 
charms. | „„ MY 
One evening, while Eugenius' life was ut- 
terly deſpaired of, Grace fat mournfully befide . 
him on the bed, and contemplated with more 
tenderneſs than ſhe had done before, the un- 
happy object of her ſorrow, On his counte- 
nance was ſpread a death-like paleneſs. Youth 
ſtill flouriſhed on it, and made every n, ad 


more affecting. Both his eyes were ſhut, an 
as ſhe thought, for ever: he had one hand out 
of bed, upon the quilt. Her hand, by acci- 


dent, as ſhe imagined, dropped on his; and 
finding it quite cold and motionleſs, ſhe thought 


him dead. Oh, heavens! cried ſhe, tis then 
all over with him! Poor unfortunate young 
man !—PFear, pity, and a ſomething of much 
ſofter nature füll prevented her from ſaying 
more. She fell down ſenſeleſs on the bed, 
Eugenius, at this moment, was in ſome degree 


revived, and opening his dejected eyes, the 


firſt thing he | beheld was Grace, thus ſenſe- 


| leſs by him, He, too, gave a piercing ſhriek: 


the father came; and Grace was brought, 
though not without ſome difficulty, to herſelf. 

The unexpected ſcene was then explained; 
and poor Eugenius only came to life that he 


' might yield his ſoul up to the ioft emotions of 


that gratitude that now was to exift within 
him. It was thus, that on the very border of 
the grave, love joined for ever two unhappy 
fouls. Engenius, ſoon recovering, after this 
gave 


YOUNG MN. 1 
zave away entirely to the dictates of his love; 
and ſoon obtained the acquieſcence that was 
neceſſary to his happineſs. A ſecret marriage 
was the conſequence, Eugenius looked for 
nothing from his father, further than the pro- 
miſe he had made him, and accordingly de- 
fgned to fail again for India, with his wife, 
and Williamſon: but matters could not be ad- 
juſted with ſuch ſpeed between his father and 
bimſelf, as he defired; and Grace, by this 
time, carried in her womb, the teſtimony of 

his love. The affair became town talk: and 
| fearing it might reach his father by ſome other 
perſon's means, Eugenius thought it beſt to 


j 


write the following letter: 15 


« SIR, „„ n SE 
„BM your delay in ſending me the money _ 
for my voyage, I muſt think you utterly re- 
nounce me. Iam open to conviction on the 
ſubject of my firſt tranſgreſſions. Though my 
youth could not at that time work upon you. 

to excuſe them, I thought afterwards, a ſix 
years baniſhment would have effected erg 
in my favour, But unmercifully left to periſh 
by a father in my late indiſpoſition, I have had 
the offices of love vouchſafed me by a ſtranger; 
and without renouncing him that has rejected 
me, I thought I might adopt another, whoſe 
beneficence has proved him worthy of a ſacred 
title, notwithſtanding he had not a penny of 
the gifts of fortune to beſtow upon me. Such, 


— 
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fir, is the man, whoſe daughter I have mar- 
ried, I beſeech you, therefore, take compaſ- 
ſion on me, and tranſmit the ſum you pro- 
miſed me, upon condition of my exile. I de- 
fire no more; and when I turn my back on 
England, will not do it, without praying for 
your welfare, in a country whither I ſhall nes 
ver now returns „%% 
d 4 1 am,” &c. 


This letter was productive of the 223 
effects upon Eugenius's father. It ſo ſhocked 
his pride, that it was utterly impoffible his an- 
ger ſhould not be inflamed; and to have mar- 
Sed into ſuch a family, was an offence that 
never could be pardoned. He was now of age, 
on which account no worthleſs maſter of a 
ſchool was neceflary ; and Eugenius had fa 
many creditors, that one might eafily be found, 
who, for a ſum of money in particular, would 
be induced to proſecute him with the utmoſt 
rigour of the law: to one of theſe, he had re- 
courſe; and once again Eugenius was locked 
up in priſon, for one hundred pounds: his 
wife, who by this time was brought to bed, 
together with her infant, joined him: and the 
county jail was now their wretched habitation. 
From the depths of his deſpair, Eugenius 
_ . curſed the fortune he was born to, and was al- 
ways brooding on the means of vengeance, 
which continued for the ſpace of fifteen weeks, 
or thereabouts, when he was told a meſſenger” 
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was come to have a little converſation with 


him, from- his father, From my father! faid 
Eugenius. I have none; and ſaw his ſteward 
enter the apartment : he continued raving, but 
the ſteward earneſtly beſought him to be calm, 
T come, faid he, to tell you ſomething unex- 
peed, While you have been railing here at 
fortune, ſhe was: working wonders for you in 
another place. Your brother died laſt week. 
My brother! interrupted, upon this, Euge- 
nius. Hear me, ſaid the ſteward, and God 
grant I may be made the miniſter of peace be- 
tween you. You muſt know, your father can 
diſpoſe of all his fortune as he pleaſes; but 
compathonating your misfortunes, he would 
give you the inheritance to which your bro- 
ther's death promotes you, if you buy, he 
ſays, ſo great a benefit by unconditional ſub- 
on. 5 e 

Speak, ſir, ſaid Eugenius, with an air of 
irony: a father who will now acknowledge me, 
can never ſtipulate diſhonourable terms. On 
this occafion, therefore, ſpeak. You muſt ab- 
jure for ever, then, replied the ſteward, your 
degrading marriage, as your father calls it. 
Grace ſhall haye a yearly ſum of money ſet- 
tled on her, but both ſhe and her young in- 
fant muſt remove at leaſt a hundred miles off 
from your reſidence. | Your wife muſt never 
give herſelf out to the world as ſuch, or muſt 
your child be told who is his father. If theſe 
terms ſhould be complied with, you will be 
| 8 E reſtored 


/ ' 
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reſtored to favour, and your father's whole 
eſtate, upon his death, be put in truſt for you, 
as long as you, on yoar part, never talk of 
having formerly been married. | 
_ Here, Eugenius interrupted | ſuddenly the 
ſteward, crying out, enough, fir, I forefaw 
the terms you had to offer me; and, therefore, 
now receive my anſwer. I may be oppreſſed, 
but my eſteem and value for a wife and infant, 
will enable me to ſuffer —_—— with plea+ 
fure, rather than renounce them. This is m 
determined reſolution, which the univerſe ſhall 
never change : the ſteward, who was really a 
worthy man, as will appear more fully in the 
ſequel, would have added ſomething; bat Eu- 
genius would not hear him, and he left the 
priſon. | RY + 
Aſter this, the father of Eugenius made no 
farther application, but determined he ſhould 
lie in jail, as ng as he could keep him there. 
Eugenius having no one friend to get him liberty, 
drew up an advertiſement, which he put into 
the paper. It had this ſhort preface: To my 
country; and went on as follows: I am an 
Engliſhman, unknown, indeed, but innocent, 
r perſecuted. T am ſhut in priſon, for a 
hundred pounds, I am a father, fon, and 
Huſband equally unhappy; and I throw my- 
ſelf upon the charity ot thoſe that read this 
advertiſement. May their generous compaſ- 
on be the means of my recovering that great 
i die 
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bleſſing, freedom, dear to every Engliſhman. 


Enquire,” &. . 


he effect of this addreſs was a ſubſcription 


entered into by the well 3 ſomething 


more than ſerved to extricate Eugenius from 
his priſon. One of the ſubſcribers ſhowed him 
a particular attention ; for, entruſted as he was 
with the ſubſcription, he had greater opportu- 


nities of knowing the injuſtice of his treatment. 


This beneficent and generous agent, took Eu- 


genius with him to his houſe, and ſhortly after _ 
| ent him, with his ſpouſe, to overlook a farm 


he had at ſome ſmall diſtance from the capital. 
He lived there for two years, contented with 
his ſituation. His attention and unwearied al- 
fiduity, increaſed the produce of the land, and 
made him uſeful to bis benefactor. In the 
interim, however, he attempted frequently to 


get into the ſervice of his country, but was 


always thwarted by the machinations of his 


father. He was ſo unfortunate, ſoon after, as 


to loſe his little ſon, and in the end, his bene- 
factor. This event compelled him to forſake 
the farm, and live unknown with Grace, and at a 
greater diſtance from the capital, upon the la- 
bour of his hands. It was in Hertfordſhire he | 


. ſettled, His ability in agriculture, and the 


reſolution - of his wife, procured them a 


ſubſiſtence. They engaged themſelves as fer- 


vants to a wealthy farmer, and at laſt found 
means to get a little farm themſelves, in which 
they lived ten years, had ſeveral children, and 

: m7 I 3 were 
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were happy, till an unexpected circumſtance 
replunged them into new misfortunes. 

For Eugenius's father, who had ſuffered for 
the year laſt paſt, a grie vous malady, felt now 
ſome pangs of conſcience for che treatment of 
his ſon. Religion, ſo replete with conſolation 
for the dying man who has been upright in his 
life, could not but viſit him with terrors, ſo 
that he reſolved to make inquiry for Eugenius, 
and gave intimation to his ſteward of this reſo | 
lution, Full of probity, and deeply intereſted 


in the fortune of Eugenius, he long made 4 


uſeleſs ſearch : but in the end, diſcovered whi- 
ther he was gone, and wrote him inſtantly, the 
following letters  _ © 0 


«© YOUR father is juft dying, and deſires 
to ſee you. Do not therefore heſitate, but fly 
into his arms, ſince he is anxious to make 
ſome atonement for the miſeries he has. occa» 
ſioned you. Appear, then, with your family, 
and loſe no time, fince while I write, he is ſurs 
rounded by a ſet of people, that beforehand 
are devouring, in idea, his inheritance and 

yours.“ N N ä 1 


- 


Eugenius did not heſitate : the intereſts of 
his children roſe within him to a higher point 
than his reflexions on the probability there 
might be of ſucceſs. He ſold his little farm 
and implements at any price he could obtain 
unnd with his family, ſet out. When they had 

| ws. TI got 
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got to London, and were near the houſe, the 
ſteward met them, and informed Eugenius he 


had told his father he might ſoon expect to ſee 
his ſon. Laſt night, continued the good man, 


he ſuffered greatly, and this morning was ſo 


dad that he reſolved to have the miniſter. He 
came, and is at preſent likewiſe with him: 
he has ſaid ſo much in your behalf, that merely 
upon his 13 has he ſent to make his 
will; and tis not more than twenty minutes 


ſince the notary arrived; ſo you have not a 
moments time to loſe, With this, Eugenius, 


followed by his family, came in; the father 


looking at him, raiſed his eyes to heaven, and 
held him out his hand. Eugenius fell upon his 


knees: the miniſter now thought his turn to 
ſpeak was come; and more particularly, as the 
fick man did not move his lips. Exert your- 


ſelf, ſaid he, let me exhort you; and ſay ſome- 


thing to your ſon; the notary is here, and with 
one word you may eſtabliſh the good fortune 
of a youth, who will for ever 


that in the final moments of your life, you may re- 


pair the ſorrows innocence has ſuffered through 
your fault; and he will grant ſo juft a ſupplica- 


tion. At theſe awful words, the patient joined 


his hands, and lifted them towards heaven: he 
would have ſpoke, but at that moment a con» 
vulſion ſeized him, and he yielded up the ghoſt. 


Deplorable concluſion, whoſe idea only chills 


the ſoul with horror! and a leſſon profitable to 
TEz _ :::: . 


4 
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unhappy . 
through your ſilence. Aſk of God the grace, 
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thoſe fathers who can hate their children! He 
expired without a fingle ſtep in favour of Euge- 
nius. On examination, — was found no 
other will than that which he had written in 
the height of his reſentment. 10 | 
In the interval, Eugenius, who was now 
much more than ever to be pitied, ſaw too 

lainly the deplorable condition into which this 
lat event would plunge him. He had ſtill 
a little money left, with which he hired an 
upper room, and with his family got. into it, 
that he might meditate upon the ſteps he was 
to take. His children, wearied with their jour> 
ney, and as yet too inexperienced for reflec- 
tion on their diſmal fituation, fell immediately 
aſleep ; but not Eugenius, he walked to and 
fro, and every motion indicated the diſorder of 
his ſpirit. Grace, till now abſorbed in ſorrow, 
trembled for him, and began as follows: Mi- 
ſerable huſband, into what a deep abyſs have I 
not drawn you! Had it not been for that fatal 
love which is your ruin now, you would be 
happy, but if both your wife and children 
Children! ſaid Eugenius; if my children! 
we can eaſily endure our griefs, but have thoſe 
little ones our reaſon—To ſtand by, and heat 
their ſighings and complaints! no, no, it will 
be better —Truſt me, Grace, we have lived 
long enough : our taſk 1s done : a moment may 
deliver us from miſery; and my arm ſhall give 
you an example. At theſe dreadful intimations, 


rotho MAN,” © uy 
Grice, who from neceſſity drew courage, an- 


ſwered : Me? would you adviſe me, then, to 
outrage ih this manner heaven and nature, and 


forſake my children? Would you have me ſhow 


myſelf, at once, both barbarous and wicked ? 
Hitherto, I have been but unfortunate; and 


ſhould you doom me to the horror of ſurviving 


you, I will continue ſtill to live for the advan» 
tage of your children. Some few tears, at 


this, came from Eugenius, which his wife be- 


holding, ſeized fo bleſſed an IO” of 
uge- 


bringing back his mind to virtue: and 
nius ſaw the impiety of, ſuch a deed as he had 
meant to do. He was convinced, that nature 
and religion bade him live : his ſoul was in the 
end unconquered, but his body fainted under ſo 
much agitation. A. devouring flame was kin- 
died in is veins, and very ſoon a fever brought 
him to death's door. 'The. wretched ſtate of 
Grace was not to be defcribed. On one hand, 


her expiring ſpouſe; and on the other, her 


four children tuffering all the miſery of cold 
and hunger. In this fituation, ſhe implored 


the clemency of heaven, and at laſt defired that 
God would, in his goodneſs, with one blow 


conclude the ſufferings of ſo many guiltleſs vic- 


tims. Juſt about this time, as ſhe was fitting. 
by Eugenius on the bed, and looking at that 


face fo altered and disfigured by the uglineſs of 
death, and recollecting the preceding ſeaſon of 


his youth, when in a nearly ſimilar condition 


ſme had undergone thoſe firſt impreſſions of a 


paſſion 
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paſſion ſince ſo fatal to them both, this recolleẽ: 
tion all at once re-animated her affection : ſhe 
griped faſt Eugenius by the hand, and tenderly - 
bedewing it with tears, cried out, Dear ſpouſe, 

can you forgive me the unutterable miſery 

with which my fatal love has for ſo long a 

time infected your exiſtence. Ah! replied 
Eugenius, my laſt moments muſt, no doubt, 
be frightful, ſince IT leave you with my chil- |. | 
dren in the very depths of miſery ! But, were | 


I to begin once more ſo painful a career as 


mine has been, I ſhould make every facrifice 
again which I have made already for your 


| Yake—As he was uttering theſe laſt words, the 


door was on a ſudden opened. A young wo- 
man of not more than five-and-twenty, of a 
charming form, appeared; ſhe went up to Eu- 
genius's bed. A child of ſeven, or thereabouts, 
was in her hand. But neither the ſick man 
nor Grace, abſorbed as they were both in ſor- 
row, noted her. Their grief alone employed 


* 


them. I obſerve, ſaid ſhe, I have not in the 
leaſt been miſinformed. God grant I be not 
come too late. And you, my little dear, conti- 
nued ſhe, directing then her converſation to 
the child, who, while ſhe ſpoke was weeping, 
carefully conſider this apartment, and the af- 
fecting objects in it: let the recollection never 
quit your memory, and lay this purſe here on 
the bed; approach it with reſpect. You ought 
to do ſo; and endeavour to be worthy of the 
ſacred office I aſſign you, e 
. 85 You 
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Vou would wiſh to know, my friends, who 
was this charming and beneficent young lady. 
She was one, whoſe name I am not here per- 
mitted to make public; 'but ſhe lives at Rich- 
mond. She has more than twenty times en- 
truſted him that takes the pains to let you 
know this ſtory, with the diſtribution of her 
charity; and to his knowledge, has diſtributed 
above a thouſand guineas in this manner. In 
her father's life time, and he did but live to ſee 
her married, ſhe had fix ſcore pounds allowed 
her; out of which, ſhe laid out more than 
eighty in the work of charity, and with the 
other forty, found herſelf in clothes; which, 
owing to her excellent œconoimny and ſkill, were 
always faſhionable. To the knowledge of your 
editor, ſhe was in general much- better drefled 
at the expence of forty pounds ee than 
many ladies who lay out two hundred. Ha- 
ving introduced this lady, it would ſeem a ſpe- 
cies of "affront to her exalted goodneſs, ſhould 
he be at the expence of many words to tell you 
that ſhe finiſhed her benevolent deſign, and 
made Eugenius with his wife and children 
happy. She has put them in a way of gaining 
their ſubſiſtence through the medium of their 
induſtry; and every day, without the knows 
ledge of their benefactreſs, they pray for her. 
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99 goddeſſes, immortal NINE, 
Y That glorious ſeated round the throne dis 
vine, 0 
For ever tune the ſong, propitious deign 5 
One ſacred ſpark from your celeſtial faneʒ 
That not alone of earth, my feeble lay 5 
Aſſiſted by your might may ſcenes diſplay ; 
But lifted whither man yet never trod, 1 
To fields of light the manſion of the god, 4 
My ſpirit may aſcend o'er earth's groſs ſphere, 
And publiſh the great ſecrets likewiſe there. 
By fate's decree, proud Troy in ruins laid, 
And her fam'd walls a loneſome deſert made, 
The Achaian chiefs, returning o'er the main 
With plunder raviſhed from the wretched plain, 
a = Jove purſu'd, for much the god deplored +» 
Jis Troy laid waſte by Atreus' vengeful ſword, 
„ Wen, 
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Were, in his-anger, doom'd to wander wide 

Thro? various regions, and a length of tide ; 

But chief Ulyſſes fam'd of all the hoſt, 

For eager valour, and calm wiſdom's boaſt, 

Was, — ten years, decreed to roam in pain, 

Far from his faithful wife, and native plain. 
The heroe's fate to learn, his blooming ſon 

Thro' the wide world prepar'd his courſe to run: 

By filial love induc'd, at heaven's high will, 

Patient to bear each toil and ev'ry ill. 

From Ithaca, to Pyle and Neſtor's ſway, _ 

Telemachus firſt bent his wat'ry way; 

To Lacedemon's port; then, tempeſt toſt, 

To Sicily, and next to Egypt's coaſt; 

Where look'd on as a ſlave, and made to mourn 

In bondage from life's firſt, beſt gift thus torn, 

And doom'd to tend a cruel maſter's flocks, 

His journey he began tow'rds diſtant rocks; 

Where turning on each fide the cheerleſs eye, 

But foreſts or parch'd tracts of ſand could ſpy. 

Along the tow*'ring hills, a dreadtul chain! 

Whoſe overhanging ſteeps conceal. the plain, 

Eternal ſnows the dazzled fight ſurpriſe,  . - 

And clothe with pale effulgency the ſkies : 

The unkindly flocks for paſture wander round 

The ſloping hills in vain and level ground: 

No ſingle blade of grafs with lively green, 

Nor ſweetly flowing rill, adorns the ſcene : 

And here and there alone, with ſcanty hand, 

By nature ſcatter d o'er the barren land, 

From crannied rocks, the fold their wants ſupply, 

And crop the thin repaſt they ſcarce * 
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The agonies to ſoothe, that pain'd his mind, 
He ſought, at firſt, the converſe of his kind 
But ſought it long, alas! with fruitleſs toil ; + 
The people round were ſavage as the foil: . 
Till tir'd of life, nor ſtrong enough to bear 
His wretched fortune more, and ſhun deſpair, 
- As once, reſigning his wont charge to ſtray, 
He wander'd careleſs whither bent his way, 
Deſponding, and low proſtrate on the plain, 
On friendly death he call'd to ſoothe his pain. 
When round him ſhook the hills; the wind for- 
bore gn 
Its unrelenting rage, and howl'd no more. 
But ev'ry thing was huſh*d; when thus aloud, 
With thund'ring voice, that iſſued from a cloud, 
Or pent within aarth's ſecret womb, found way, 
Theſe welcome words addrefled him as he lay: 
„Offspring of Ithacus, if like thy fire | 
To greatneſs thy young mind would fain aſpire, 
By fortitude alone, expreſt in voce 
IIluſtrious as Ulyſſes, canft thou grow. — 
"Tis deſtin'd thy lov*d ſhore thou ſhalt behold, 
And ſee the volume of thy fame unrolled. _ 
Remember then, how once thyſelf waſt mads' 
In agony to groan bereft of aid. : 
The refidue 1s clear Jove's will I ſpeak, 
Which ratified, the godhead dares not break.“ 
It ſpoke, and as the youth ſtill lay ſupine, 
| Reviving hope and joy. the words divine 
Infus'd into his ſoul : nor knew he then 
Thoſe terrors, which, when gods to mortal men 
ERS „„ +: 
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Majeſtical' deſcend, erect their hair, | 
Or ſtagnate round the heart life's current there; 
But tranquilly he roſe, outſtretched his hands, 
And fervently adoring, preſſed the fands. 
While powerful thro? his frame, quite chang'd, 
tiere ram-- e 7 AY, 
An energy that made him more than man; 
A ſource of wiidom, ſacred and refin d. 
Pour'd its celeſtial influence on his mind; 
And in his heart he felt a flame controul 
His youthful paſſions, and inſpire his ſoul. 
However, the dull hours to chaſe away, 
When his tir'd flock ſecure in covert lay, 
He coveted in vain the ſweet refource 
Of reading to repel reflection's force; | 
For *though the blue ey'd Pallas' guardian care 
Had rais'd him by firange means, from late de» 
Gant 3 5 
Yet rolling 4 with ſwift ſtrides his reſtleſs mind, 
From converſe with the wiſe too long confin'd, 
Relaps'd into new grief: and“ happy thoſe 
On whom,“ the youth cried out, their fate 
beſtows * "i h | 
This ſignal, this great boon, to me denied; 
Frown, 1 may, yet ſtill with this ſup- 
5 lied, 7 | | 
And on ok coaſts by ſhipwreck often thrown, 
A conſtant friend they find in books alone.“ 
With ruminating ſoul, thus fadly fraught, * 
As once he chanc'd to roam, indulging thought, 
Cloſe by a darkſome ſhade, behold there ſtood, 
Half hidden and half feen, within the wood, 
IG „ A vene - 
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A venerable ſage, whoſe thoughtful look, 
Unheeding him, was fixed upon a bo. 
Unus'd, fince firſt in this forlorn abode 

Telemachus had dragg'd life's laviſh load, 

The face of men to ſee, except thoſe few 

That ſharing his ſad fate were captives too, 
With wonder gaz'd the youth ; his milk-white 

beard | Et omg \' cs ale 
In ſhining waves below. his waiſt appear d; 

A filver hue had bloſſom'd o'er his head. 

And graceful ſeem'd his ſtature as he read: 

Approaching, the grave ſage, with courteous 


ook: | NE 
Saluted ; and his hand, thus greeting, ſhook :. 
„All hail, my ſon,” he cried; * whence comes 
4 it, ſay, ; 2 | 
That thus in homely garb and mean array _ 
Thou wanderſt here? a ſure, thy looks confeſs 
A birth ſuperior to thy preſent dreſs,” f 
With ſwelling heart, he haſted to declare 
The tale of his whole paſt and preſent care; 
Then thus, in turn: And thou, oh father, 
c/o > 8 | 
Jo fay, why leaving ſome more ſocial plain, 
Thy ſteps encounter mine in deſerts wild, 
Where nature, with kind countenance ne'er 
: - ſmiled ? „ Let 
For ſure not mortal features now I ſee, 
Nor beams a human countenance in thee.? 
„With freedom aſk ; nor anſwer be denied,” 
Thus blandiſhing, the reverend ſeer replied. 
| | | © Behold, - 
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“ Behold, my ſon, where half conceal'd from 


| fight, Co Fo oo 1 

In yonder grove appears a temple's height: 
There ev'ry morn a ſacrifice I pay 
To Phoebus, the great god 2 day, 
And ever as the are, eee © 


With facred hymns for Egypt's welfare call: 
Nor needſt thou afk for whom, in prayer and 
praiſe, 1 


With each returning ſun my voice I raiſe : ' 


To great Seſoſtris* name th” Egyptians owe 
This _— ſacred to the s1LVER Bow.” 
He ſpoke, and as his ſteps the ſeer purſu'd, 


The dome and porch, Telemachus ſoon view'd, 


Twas there the memory of paſt griefs forgot, 

Reſiding, he long bleſt his happy lot; ; 

For pious, ſtrove the ſage, with ev*ry care 

Jo fortify his ſoul and chace deſpair. 

His laboùr o'er-when Phoebus ſought the main, 
And length'ning ſhadows dy'd along the plain; 

Each ev'ning would he join the gracious ſeer, 


And deem the moments flow till night drew near. 
Cloſe by ſome ſpreading holm their ſeat they 


While o'er them the pale moon her beams diſ- | 


play'd : 


Like Linus, the great ſage, would pour the ſong, 


Tn numbers that harmonious flow'd along. 


No common theme he'choſe, but holieſt lays 
His tuneful lyre employ'd: he ſung the praiſe - 


Of mighty chiefs deceas'd in virtue's cauſe ; 
Thedeathleſs patriot's meed; the bard's 1 ; 
© TV's. © 7 Oy 
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Th' immortal pow'rs of heav'n; and living name 
Of men, who, ſcorning eaſe, ſore toil'd for fame. 
Well Pleas to hear, the youth would drink his 
A a' '9 | : 
And deem the night too ſwiftly roll'd away, 
And ſtranger to loit ſleep, fo 6 his ear! 
Chide the ſwift wheels of time, when day drew 
near. 55 
With ſtrong perſuaſion oft the ſeer would ſay 
& My ſon, be bold; nor let affliction's wax 
Thy manly mind depreſs; but in thy breaft 
Hope take up her abode, a conſtant gueſt; | 
For never Jove, if thou but crave his care 
Shall _ thee with thoſe woes thou canſt not 
dear: . 0 
And lo! a deed which Jove himſelf inſpires ;- | 
This ſolitude ſome forming hand requires; 
That forming hand be thine—the god of day 
A bright example, points thee out the way. _ 
Hear then what Phcebus did in days of old © 
A ſtory by Thaſſalian ſwains ſtill told. 5 
„In vain Apollo crown'd the labourer's toil 
With fruits abundant, and with Ceres? ſpoil. _ 
The Thunderer ſtill from burning Etna drew 
His flaming bolts, which high in air he threw. 
Grim Vulcan's Cyclop train, whoſe tail ſupplied 
The toiky fates, could ſcarce the god provide. 
With mighty force, hurl'd furious trom on high, 
They cleave th' impaſſive azure of the ſky, _ 
And darting down on earth deſtroy the plain, 
And blaſt the promiſe of the labouring wo 
' ö . _— : - 4 ; 


Aloft then borne vaſt ſtreams in air aſpire 
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& This Phoebus ſaw, and vengeance long 
| forbore. | $20] 


But wrath fu ppreſs'd inflam'd the godhead more: 


At laſt, unable to reſtrain his ire, 
Spite of the force of heav'n's almighty fire, 
From high Olympus? top he wing'd his flight 
Nor ſtaid his rapid nes till full in fight 
Uf Sicily he came; then ceas'd to ſoar, *' 
And ſwift deſcending trod the guilty ſhore. _ 
«« Approaching now ip view the godhead came 
Of burning Etna, white with liquid flame; 
By fits the belching. mountain roars within, 
And echoing ſounds return the dreadful din: 
Of glowing cinders and of fluid fire: 
The flame, in dreadful ſheets, invades the ſky, 
And neighbouring oceans to their bottom fry: 
Within her ſcorching womb, the fiery: god | 
The Cyclop train commands, who wait his nod: 
On ſounding anvils, pond*rous hammers fall, 
The dreadful noiſe would human ears appal. 
The train obſerv'd, as Phoebus now drew near, — | 
With many a dart transfix'd and many a ſpear 


Z They ſtrew the ſooty cave: the god again 


On ſounding pinion ſeeks th* etherial plain. 
* Vulcan follow'd ſtraight, enrag'd to 
vier „ 5 
The inflicted vengeance, and his proſtrate crew: 
The pow'r ignipotent with 2 tread : 
To heav'ns high palaces in fury ſped; _ 
And inſtant, drawing nigh the Olympian grove, 
With loud 9 invades the ear Jove: 
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The indignant father, with a whirlwind's force, 
Precipitates the offender's headlong courſe; 
Downward he fell; the rude Theſſalian hoſt 
Receiv'd him exii'd on their ſheltering coaſt, 
Of all his rays thus ſpoil'd, the god of day, 
For means of life and mercenary pay | 
Of king Admetus, join'd the menial train, | 
And fed his flocks, and led them o'er the plain. 
With. kill divine, his high deſcent uuknown, 
He touch'd the tuneful reed, whoſe magic tone 
From all the country round compell'd the ſwains 
To troop in crowds and liſten to his ſtrains. 
Claoſe by the ſhady ſide of murmuring ſtreams 
In ſilence they repos'd, while godlike themes 
Flow'd gracetul faom his tongue; the ſy lvan 
| throng, . N 
Till then unpractis?d in the charms of ſong, 
Had led a ſavage life, unkno wing more 
Than juſt to lead along their woolly ſtore, 
To ſhear them, and to milk, nor leſs were found 
A deſert, all uncouth, the plains around. 5 
To ev'ry ſwain the godlike ſtranger taught 
By golden rules, with ſtrong perſuaſion fraught, 
What arts embelliſſi life, and how the plain 
Of honours half divine might boaſt again ; 
He ſung the various flowers that bloom in ſpring; 
The pertumes ſweetly breathing from her wing; 
The grateful ſhade, when Sol's declining ray, 
In ocean ſunk, concludes the ſultry day; 
The nightly zephyrs, pleaſing to the ſwain, 
And fragrant dews that wet the thirſty * 
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The tipen'd fruits, that pouring from ber womb, 
When ev'ry field is fluſh'd with golden bloom, 
Reward the labouring hind : had next, my ſon, 
Of winter's ſocial eaſe the god begun, 
When gathering round their hearths in converſe 
bn | - ſweet 5 75 4 5 
Their rural tales of love the ſwains repeat, 
Or, ſummer's pleaſing paſtimes half rene wd 
With ſong and mirthtul dance the day conclude, 

6 At laſt, the bard, with heaven inſtructed 
tongue, | | 1 
Of ſhady groves and murmuring rivers ſung; 
The _— woods that clothe the mountain's 
. . hrowy'- | | 
Whoſe ſteep aſcent ne'er felt the ſharing plough, 
And hollow vales, where, winding to and fro 
In ſportive ſtreams, a thouſand channels flow, 
Exiſted in his verle ; and teaching too 
Each numerous charm of lite, he ſet in view, 
How bleſt the. rural train, for whom her ſtores 
Kind nature with large hand profuſely pours. 
Ye ſwains, he cried, the precepts that I give 
Obſerve with prudence, and hereafter live 
Unknowing every care, a horrid train?! 
That brood where cities ſpread their wide doe 
main. . 
„ His words the ſhepherds with attention 
weigh'd; 8 
They heard his counſels, and the god obey d: 
When ſoon their cors attracted in a throng, 
do wondꝰ rous the great force of heav n born ſong! 
| | Delights 
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Delights unmix'd; delights that never ſpring 
Beneath the ſplendid roofs that ſhade a king. 
On ev'ry ſide, were now in concert heard 
The tunefut notes of many a warbling bird; 
Or Zephyr's breath, ſoft blowing thro? the trees; 
Or dimpled ftreams, that curl'd beneath the 
TH, oo egy 
Divinely taught, they bend the ſtubborn bow, 
And ſtretch the panting ſtag in death below, 
Or bathe their ſupple joints with ſoft'ning oil, 
And ſcower the plain, and urge the racers toil, | 
So great the change, the gods themſelves look 
PLE = down E af # So | 14152 
With envious eyes on Theſſaly's renown : _ 
A life ſo ſweet, with greater joy ſeeins ſtor'd 
Than all the bliſs Olympus? hills afford. 
To quiet then their fears, and left to men 
The golden age ſhould wing her flight agen, 
Immortal Jove bids Hermes ſeek the plain, 
And ſummon Phcebus back, in heaven to reign. 
Here ceas'd the ſage his tale, and thus went 
on: | g 
% Behold, my ſon, the magic pow'r of ſong; 
Be then inſtructed, and purſue the means, | 
Like Phoœbus, to make ſoft theſe ſavage ſcenes; 
Like him the charms of melody impart; . ' 
Subdue the rough, and bend th? unpractis'd 
8 heat: „ f 
In all her native charms be virtue ſhown, f 
Nor bounding here thy praiſe, make fully known 
Ia ſolitude how ſweet are joys refin / . © 
That recreate at once and form the mind. 
„ ok Ia ik 225 „ EH 0 While 
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While youth, and this thy ſervitude allow, 
Relax with rural cares thy thoughtful brow ; 
For oh! too rapidly comes on the day, - | 
When ſeated on thy throne with regal ſway, 
Unnumber'd cares, thoſe birds that flap their 
„ N 8 
And we the morn and midnight fleep of 
7 Kings, py . 
In bitterneſs 8 ſoul ſhall make thee wail, 
The ſolid, the true joys, that here prevail.” _ 
With this, he ſtretch'd his hand, and, take, 
ü 8 | 
This flute, he cried ; © be now thy taſk begun. 
The youth bow d revercnt, and in haſte obey'd, 
Receiv'd the gift, applied his lips, and play d: 
So ſweet the Bund, that ſoon o'er all the plain 
Reſponſive echoes anſwering back his ſtrain, 
The nymphs and ſhepheris joyful troop'd along, 
And came in crowds to liſten to his ſong, _ 
His voice poſſeſs'd a melody divine, 
And all his boſom felt th' inſpiring Nine, 
Whyſe ſacred influence prompted him to fing 
The glowing charms of nture's dreſs in ſpring: 
Whole days thus paſs'd, and mindlets of their 
care | | | | 
From ev*ry hut would all the ſwains repair, 
And fix'd and motionleſs begird him round, 
And loſt in tranſport, hang upon the found ; 
And leave their flucks to toam where'er they 
choſe; Pr to WE 
And pleas'd, let flip the night and due repoſe. 
| With 
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With ſacred homage oft they met gy 
Their off *rings to the bounteous god of day; 
And cloſe beſide the temple took their ſtand, 
With laurel crowns and victims in their hand. 
'The approving godhead liſten'd to their ſtrains, 
And yellow harveſts crown'd the nadding plains, 


Theirworſhip o'er, the feaſt they then prepar'd, | 


And rang'd their viands, and the banquet ſhar'd: 


Their bev'rage was the cool tranſlucent ſtream; 
And milk of goats thick mantled o'er with | 


cream: | 


Delicious fruits their ſweetneſs would afford, 


And figs and raiſins ſpread the verdant board: 
Along the flow'ry turf, diſſolv'd in eaſe, 
The Feſtival they ſhar'd, while tufted trees 
High over-arch'd above, held out a ſhade 


More grateful than what kings in pomp array'd 


Hard fortune that attends on all the great! 
Derive from gilded canopies of ſtate. — 
But what conduc:d ſtill more to ſpread his 
an E 
Thro' Egypt, and exalt his growing fame, 


Bleſs'd accident | was this By hunger bold ; 


A ſhaggy lion once attack'd his fold: _ 

A dreadful caragg ſoon the beaſt begann 
And round him the wide purple torrent ran: 
Undaunted in himſelf, and bold of look, 
His only arms he gtipes, his ſhepherd's crook,” - 
And reſolute comes on: the fave riare b e 


His briſtled mane erect, his throat appears : 
His rolling, his large eye balls darting beani 
With blood and flame beſhot, a dreadful pens | 
N y . $- 55 RE 5 Se 1 e . le 
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He flaughters, yet not long the prey beſtrides, 
But laſhing with a length of tail his fides, 
Makes furious at the youth: he breathes a pray'r 
To Pallas and great Phoebus? guardian care, 
And diſappoints his aim: by heav'n made ſtrong 
He lays the panting monſter thrice along, 
And thrice again he ſprings, provok'd the more; 
The diſtant hills return his dreadful roar. | 
His next aſſault he waits, and ruſhing in, 
Around him, with ſtrong gripe, his arm to fling g 
And ſtraining, to ſtop up the valves of breath, 
His youthful nerves prevail: he writhes in death. 
A tedious ſpace of time was now gone by, 
Since firſt theſe gloomy wilds had heard him 


When, with this conflict, rumour'd by the 
: fans, 
The tale of Egypt's waſtes made ſmiling plains, 
Seſoſtris? ear attain'd: he found it true; | 
The youth his deſerts left, and ſtood anew - 
Before the monarch's throne: the monarch 
>. In ; EET ew bs 
The ſuit he had to plead, and truth appear d. 
With ſoldiers and with ſhips, a well arm'd 
| force, eee tbe 25 
For Ithaca, the king ordain'd his courſe, 
And now, already launch'd within the bay, 
The armament prepares to cut its way _ 
Already in his mind the ſuitor train, 
Oblations to juſt vengeance preſs the plain: 
Hope lightens his whole breaſt: in wonder loſt _ 
He meditates his life ſo often toſt = * a 


& ® 
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By fortune, and the ſport of ev'ry blaſt, Breet 
To certain happineſs decreed at laſt, $A 


TRE - 


SERVANT-MATD. 


HE moral of the following piece is two 
fold, and diffuſive in its application. How 
innumerable are not the examples of domeſtic 
diſcord, and too often ruin, owing to the infide- 
lity of huſbands t and what multitude of miſe- 
rable women might not, in our ſtreets, be every 
evening pointed out, who have in ſervice been 
the victims to unlawful love. This piece, 
then, ſhows at once, the injuſtice of attacking 
virtue, in the vale of indigence, and really un- 
happy in the form of beauty; while it manifeſts 
the dangers that enſue from holding out a ſnate 
to conjugal fidelity, that frequently can be ſup- 
ported only by removing every ſpecies of temp- 
tation. . PO. Sz] 
| 5 | Mrs. 
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Mrs. Norte dropping in one afternoon, 
upon a ſort of viſit to her daughter, who was 
married to a reputable tradeſman 1 in the city, 
had the following converſation with her. So, 
ſaid ſhe, I fancy you are going out. Pray do 
not let me hinder you; my dear. I came from 
Streatham, in the coach, which is to call and 
take me back, at four o'clock. You need not 
take your cloak off. I inſiſt upon your. going 
out, as you deſigned. Although, indeed, 
wiſhed to talk a little with you; but no matter: 
it will do ſome other time. . 

The WIrE (Mrs. Norton's 3 ) Oh, 
I have time enough at preſent to be with you, 
as I only mean to go as far as Mrs. Robinſon? 8, 
where I ſhall ſap : ſo, pray fit down, dear mo- 
ther. How do all the little folks do? 

Mrs. NORTON. Very well. (She fits daun. 
I ſhall not keep you long. I come to tell you 
how they uſe me. V ould you think it? Jane 
has told me to provide myſelf; Tis all in vain 
I ſeek to uſe my ſervants kindly, and conſider 
them as friends, I never can ke eep one; three 
months. 

The Wirz. And what fault, pra 7, has Jane 
to find .. 

Mrs. Nozrons What fault! ſhe ſay 85 ſhe 
has nat work enough: my eaty ſervice does not 
ſuit her conttitution. She loves running up 
_ down. Did ever any miſtreſs hear the 
ike ?. $3 4 
The Wirr. Ayer jul their way: On one 

8 hand, 
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hand, either too much work; or, on the other 
hand, not liberty enough. But we muſt all . 
patience, till things mend. 
Mrs. Nox roN. And how does Fanny pleas 
ou ? 
4 The Wires. Quite the thing, dear mother, 
She is very willing, works all day extremely 
' hard, and neither likes to gad or Soſſip. One 
like her would juſt ſuit you. It 
Mrs. Nokrov. Well, let me have he 
then; and I will give you Jane. We ſhall 5 
both a great deal bettcr for the change. Be- 
ſides, if I muſt tell you, Fanny is too young 
and pretty for a public ſhop; and then, your 
huſband likewiſe, —he. f is very young, and no 
one can pretend to 
The Wires, Do you think ſo ?—Well then, 
that's the thing I ſhould be glad to learn; 
and for that very reaſon, you muſt know, I firſt 
took Fanny. F 
Mrs. NoxTon. What! I dont quite _ 
derſtand you. 
The Wire ( looking towards the door: ) No 
one hears us. This is my idea. I believe my 
huſband loves me, and would not deſire to 
wrong a wife that loves him in return, as much 
as I do, and performs her duty. But then, mo- 
ther, without fiſhing for a compliment, -I think 
I may profeſs myſelf not over pretty, How 
do I know but ſome day or other, and that very 
ſhortly too, my huſband may think fit to caſt a 


* loving 
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loving eye upon ſome woman in the neighbour- - 


Mrs. Non row, And to preyent it, do you 
hire a pretty maid to wait upon him? Are you 
really turned fool? 


The WIrE. Have patience; for I have not 
told you all. You know, I cannot follow him 
wherever he thinks fit to go. Well, mother, 
having ſuch a pretty maid at home, I can de- 
termine to what point a woman's beauty ope- 
rates upon him; and provided he ſhould play 
the fool with Fanny here, I ſhall be ſure he 
does the ſame abroad, and then can regulate ac- 
cordingly, in future, my behaviour. 

Mrs. NoxTon, Ah, dear child, you are 
about to do a very fooliſh thing; riſque - 
your happineſs, by thus endeavouring to find 
out if you have any cauſe to be unhappy.” _ 

The Wire. My good man, you know, has 
been extremely well brought up; and enter» . 
tains a ſenſe of honour, -Do you think, a ſer- 
vant mmm . 1 are 
Mrs. Nox rox. Do I think a ſervant ?— 
Yes, I think a pretty ſervant is a pretty ſer- 
vant, and will always be ſo. A ſtuff gown, 
but ſuited to the ſhape; a muſlin handkerchief 
that hides the neck, but ſhows its form; a coun- 
tenance on which both youth and modeſty dif- 
fuſe their roſes, very oſten put the maid before 
the miſtreſs. Then too, for a man ſo young as 
Mr. Blandford to have ſuch a ſervant conſtant- 
ly before him ;—oh, a very Joſeph could not 

_ 386 2 anſwer 
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| anſwer for himſelf So, pray forget your fooliſh 
project: give me Fanny, and do you take Jane, ' 

_ She is as ugly, in all conſcience as the need be; 
and with me your F anny will be ſure to run no 
riſque. 

The Wirz. Vour reaſon for this clicking 
you recommend me, mother, may bo very 
good; but, having ſome time ſince determined 
on this trial, things are gone too lar, by this 
time, to rend, of alteration. 

Mrs. Nox rox. What, do you ſuſpect you 
huſband, then, already 2 - 
The WrrE. Ves, . do I, 0 tis nes 
ceſſary to ſpeak out. He has already ſhown 
ſuch partiality for Fanny, that I fear the wort, 

Mrs. Nox TON. One reaſon more for. lend» 
ing her away. | 

The Wits. It may be fo, rad W 
but, at preſent, Jam ſet upon Wee to 
what point he will purſue the matter. 

Mrs. Noxrox. Once more, chen, you are 

a ſimpleton. 

„ The WIER. I thought I ſhould be called 
ſo; but my jealouſy is very great, and I Ns 
know. my. fate this very niehes h 

Mrs. 8 : How fa? :: © | 7 

The Ware. I am to ſup at Mrs. Robinſon's 
and that without my huſband; notwithſtanding. 
laid every thing I could to get his company, in- 

forming him Iwould not otherwiſe go out myſelf: 
he would not grant me either; and I grievouſſy 
ſuſpeer, this _ _— he means to take ad- 
f | range: 
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vantage of my abſence, and be free with Fanny. 
I conſented ſeemingly to pay the viſit ; but 
ſhall ſtop upon the way at Mr. Ford's, where. I 
deſign to ſtay a little, and come home at duſk, 
unlock the garden door, and get into my little 
cloſet here, which opens, as you know, into the 
rden. It is Fanny's bed room, and we ſup 
in this back parlour, So to-morrow I ſhall 
come to — with fine news, I warrant 
you. | : | 
4 Mrs. Nox Ton. Do juſt as you think pro- 
per; but if any harm comes of it, all the con- 
folation I can give you is by ſaying you have 
well deſerved it. EEE 5 
The Wirz. Be it ſo: I take that riſque 
. Upon me. = | 22 
Mrs. Nox row. What imprudence! Well, 
good bye. On ſecond thoughts, I think it will 
be beſt for me to go to Chairing Croſs, and do a 
little buſineſs at a houſe the coach will paſs. 
Good night, once more. e OED 
The WIrE. Good night, dear mother. 
Mr. Norton, upon this, went out; and Mrs. 
Blandford, calling Fanny, told her ſhe was go- 
ing out. to ſupper; adding, that her maſter 
would as uſual ſup at nine o'clock. That the - 
| herſelf ſhould not be home till near eleven; ſo 
that you, ſaid ſhe to Fanny, if you pleaſe may 
go to bed at ten: but let Be fire be burning in 
my bed room. _—_ promifed every . 
ſnould be exactly as her miſtreſs wiſned; 
Mr. Blandford coming in, his wife in joke re- 
: 8G 3 marked 
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marked upon his cruſty temper, as ſhe faid, . in 
aking her go out alone. He told her, he was 
— for it; but not being well that evening, 
would tup very early, ſo that on the morrow he 
might rite, as uſual, and be fit to go about his 
buuneſs. Mrs. Blandford, upon this, went. out 
and left her huſband in the room with Fanny. 
Fanny, ſaid her maſter, what are we to have | 
for iupper? | 4 
Faxny. Sir, you know there is the fowl 
that was not touched at dinner; and my miſ. 
treſs has ſent out to buy a plate of Peu | 
The HuszanD. But are they read? 
FANNx. No, ſir; ; but i in half an = they 
The 1 Well 3 Miſs Fanny, 1 
for my part do not wiſh to have them. I have 
no great ſtomach; and the fowl, 1 think, wall 
be ſufficient for us both. But what will you 
have, Fanny? _ 1 1 7 . 
FAN NV. I, fir? | to 
The en (drawing near Lu ).. Yes; ; 
I mean to aſk if you are hungry! ?, = 
FANNY. . Oh, fir, as for that, no watter. 
There will be enough for me, when you have 
finiſhed. | | 
The Huenamnd ( taking hold of Fanny by the 
aba.) What a charming ſhape! but how is 
this, dear F fanny, you have no ſtays. on, I 
think : N 
F ANNY» No, fir. I never wore. ſuch things: / 
_ 
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they coſt too much; and if they did not, ſure 
a leather boddice will do well enough for me. 


The Hus BAND Holding Fanny. while be 


fer 28 les to get from Him.) "A 2 Boke 
Yes,—yes trulyß !! 

FANNV. Pray, fir, let me £0. 8 bat 

The HUSBANY... + You need not Co afraid, 
dear Fanny. Be aſſured I will not do you any 


harm. How many faſhionable ladies would be 
glad of ſuch a ſhape, ſuch a plett. aud 
ſuch teeth ! | 


FANNY (getting fram him.) You jeſt, 1 
think, fir. , Eats ladies are ſo rich, cher 
cannot want for any thing. | 
The HusBAND ( looking hard at Fanny ephile 
fee lays the cloth,), O, you are in the wrong, 
dear Fanny. Every woman would be pretty: 
and I think I never ſaw one prettier. than vou. 
Fanny. In that caſe you don't look at 


many women? I myſelf ſee many prettier _ 


cyery day go by the {us ( He wants to Pay 
with her.), Well, fir? 


The Huszaxp. You * a handkerchief 
about your neck, too thick] and this pin here 


is much too high Stay, lay; I am afraid 
(he atiempts to take it an but Fanny gets away 
. 4: 


"Fanny. Pray none 4 this behaviour, firs 
or I will leave my p, and go into che 


kitchen. „ 2 
The Hussaxvp. And why, Fann ? Where 


9 ven be the hari, it you ſhould let me ſee 
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80 THE VIRTUOUS / 
the charms that cruel handkerchief conceals ? 
You ſhould indeed be medeſt ; but have no oc- 
cafion thus to hide your beauty. It would be 
ungrateful. 

Fanny, Oh, for my art, 15 cool never 
_ underſtand fine ſpeeches. am ſure, my hand- 
kerchief is what it ought to be, and ſhall be al- 
ways ſo. | 

he HusBanD, M deareſt Fanny, if you 
did but know the 1 impreſſion you have made upok 4 
my heart! 
Fanny Again, fir! Once more, if vou 
will not leave off talking in this manner, I will 
go into the kitchen, and not wait upon you. 
The HusBaxD, Well then, Fanny, I will 
do as you defire me; and not ſpeak another 
word to plague you. But however, on this 
one condition, that you keep me company at 


ſup 

| awe: Oh, yes, that, fir, I will do with 
all my heart; provided you will promiſe not to 
teaze me. I will ſtay and give you every thing 
you want, 

Ae HuvszAxp. Oh, no; 1 dont mean 
A 
Fanny, What n ES: 
The HuszanD. That you ſhould ſit down 
here to ſupper with me. E 
| _ Fanny. Oh, I hardly think I ſhall do that, 
It would be very fine indeed for me to do fo, 
that am nothing but a ſervant ! 
The Ryans; When my wite i is not at 

Nane, 
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home, then, charming Fanny, you are not a ſer- 


vant; for your beauty makes you in my 


thought a miſtreſs. (He. catches bold of her.) 
Fanny, I adore you. 

Farnwy (firuggling to get auc. ) Is it poſ- 
ſible 2 
The Hvsnann, Yes, Fanny, I adore you. 
Faxxx (getting From him.) Oh, dear me! 


( cHyings ) 


The Hvs bab. Well, Fanny, where ani | 


you be going ? | 
FAN NV. Any where. Into the 1 fr 
where I ſhall be ſafer than with you. 


The HusBaxD. Well, I Dory done. | Upon 


my honour, 
FANNY. "Should you * to me again in 
ſuch a way, it ſhall be the laſt time. 


The HyszanD. No, no; you may depend | 


upon 1t I have done. I'll go and n ang * 
my wig and ſhoes off. 

Mr. Blandford, upon this, went out; "and 
Fanny talking to herſelf debated on her ſitu⸗ 


2 


— 


a 


ation in the following manner. Is it poſſible, 6 


laid ſhe, I cannot find a ſervice where the men 
will leave me to myſelf! This laſt torments me 
juſt as much as that perfumer I was forced to 


quit laſt ſpring; and this is the third place I 


ſhall, (at leaſt I fear ſo), be obliged to go from, 
on the fame account! If I am ſomewhat pretty, 
tis a great misfortune-to me, fince I cannot get 
an honeſt livelihood. And yet I have endea- 


voured to engage witk worthy ae and con- 
2 95 ' antly 
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S: THE VIRTUOUS 
ſtantly been told, that thoſe who hired me were 
ſo.—Should they endeavour thus, then, to ſe- 
duce a ſervant, who has nothing but her cha- 
racter to live by? Well then, it 1 find myſelf 
| obliged to leave this family, I will return to 
Hartford, and reſume my former trade of waſh- 
ing. I ſhall find it more fatiguing ; but my 
perſon will be ſafer. Ah, how difficult I find | 
it to be honeſt in this wicked city! In the midſt 
of this ſoliloquy, ſhe ſaw her maſter coming in 
again, who had been putting on his velvet cap 
and ſlippers. As he entered, Fanny would have 
gone out of the room, but Mr. Blandford 
aſked her, if ſhe did not recollect what he had 
promiſed her.. OR | | 
fir; but I am going for ano- 


Fanny, Yes, | 
ther knife: this is not ſharp enough. . 
The HusBanD. Go then; but make haſte 
back, and do not fear me. Ss 
Fanny left him for a*moment ; and her maſ- 
ter, fitting down to table, thus expreſſed him- 
ſelf: This girl, ſaid he, will turn my brain, and 
make me do ſome fooliſh thing, unleſs I take a 
deal of care! What freſhneſs of complection ! 
and what well-turn'd limbs! ſhe cannot but 
look very pretty in a nightcap ! But, poor girl; 
with ſo much reaſon to be vain, how virtuous 
ſhe appears to be! and would it not then be a 
groſs proceeding, an unpardonable ſpecies of 
brutality in any one to undermine her virtue, as 
I wiſh to do? Yes, doubtleſs. She is notwith- 1 
ſtanding pretty !—Ah, dear Fanny, how kk, 
+ 2D _ $7 
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reſiſt, and have you always i in my fight ? I know FR 
not ; and muſt think about it. | OE, 
Fe anny entered with another knife; and Mr, 


Blandford, after ſome ſhort pauſe, began again, 


as follows: So then, Fanny, you will not fit 
down to ſupper with me ? 

FANNNY. Oh, have done, fir, with. ſuch 
nonſenſe : you can hardly think I ſhould do 
ſuch a thing. | 

The Hus BAND. Say rather, Fanny, I think 
too much of it. Les, I am at all times thinking 
of you with the greateſt pleaſure, | 

ANNY, If the intention of your doing ſo 
is only to diſgrace me, you had beſt not think 
of me at all; or elſe I ſhall be forced to give my 
miſtreſs warning. 

Here they overheard a ruſtling i in the cloſet, 
which was cauſed by Mrs, Blandford's coming 


in, as ſhe deſigned ; and Mr. Blandford, rather 


frightened, aſked what noiſe that was? 
When Fanny ſaid ſhe did not know, but fan- 
cied it muſt be the cat, who. very often uſed to 
jump upon the penthouſe in the yard. | 
The HusBAND. Yes, it was ſuch a noiſe 
indeed: but Fanny, it appears then you will 
not conſent to hear me. Go, I love; but 
though I love, eſteem you: and I wicn—1 
will, however, go to bed betimes. You need not 
ſtay up for your miſtreſs, Fanny. _ 
een] No, ſhe told me- ſo, fir. 1 ſhall 
notwithſtanding that, fit up. 
The HUSBAND. No, no. She vill be angry 


ö 
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if you do. So take theſe things away; ; and 56 | 
to bed. You have been all day long upon you? 
legs, and muſt be tired; I k nw it. 

Faxny (taking away the cloth.) Not at all 
ſir; and beſides, if it were ſo, it does me 800d, 
and after all tis nothing but my duty. 

The HusBanD. Goto hk I tell you : but 
as J intend to riſe betimes to-morrow, leave this 
door unbolted; fo that 1 _ enter, and apt 
wake you. 

FAN RV. Oh, fir, 1 am ſure 1 thall be oo 
before you. 

The HuspanD. But why ſo? 1 hall get | 
up, perhaps, before tis day light: 

FANNY. Well, you will be pleaſed to knock 
then, fir. 

The HvuszanD. Fanny, you. diſtruſt me 
ſtill; I ſee that plainly. You are in the Gant 
to do fo: but good night. Go you to bed, ant 
I will do the ſame. A 

With this her maſter went to bed ; and 0 
was very happy to be thus rid of him; when 
in expectation of her miſtreſs's return, as ſhe 
was ſtepping forward towards the cloſet, think- 
ing to prepare her bed, who ſhould come out 
that moment but her miſtreſs! Fanny was juſt 
ready, in her fright, to give a ſhriek; but that 
her miſtreſs held her mouth, and told her not 
to be afraid. I came, ſaid ſhe, into the cloſet 
through the garden, and put on my night 
clothes, without making any, noiſe., I need 
not tell you, I have beard enough that I ſhould 
appre- 
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apprehend, your maſter means to pay you in 
the night a viſit, 1 

Do you think ſa, madam ? anſwered Fanny: 
but I promiſe you, he ſhall get nothing by it. 
L have no ſuſpicion of your virtue, Vang! 
ſaid her miſtreſs : notwithſtanding, for your 
ſafety, and that Aer ont may have an opportu- 
nity of telling him I know his pretty tricks, do 
you pull off the mattreſs from your bed, and 
ut it down upon the ground, to ſerve yourſelf. 
Tenn ts take your place; and if he comes, let 
me alone to deal with him: depend upon it, he 
ſhall have a proper anſwer. | | 
Fanny anſwered, ſhe could not pretend to 
contradict her, in whatever ſhe might think was 
proper to be done: but added, it would grieve 
her to be made the cauſe of any difference be- 
tween them : but that to prevent it, if ſhe 
could, ſhe would much rather leave her place, 
and ſeek another fervice. „ 
No, ſaid Mrs. Blandford, you ſhall not, at 
leaſt you ſhall not now be forced to leave me; 


| my oor girl. So do as I directed: you, and 1 . 


will lay down on the bed, as F am now with all 
my clothes on, juſt as if twere you upon the 
watch, till I ſhould be come home. But firſt, 
I will take care to put the light out, ſp that 
ſhould my huſband come down ſtairs he may not 
have a doubt but that tis you, 8 8 

The ſervant thought her miſtreſs's deſign and 
plan were excellent A _ being cautioned nat 
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to ſpeak a word, witherew into the cloſet, 


having light ſuffieient through the caſement to 


hedown 7... N. | 
Ab, dear huſband, (after Fanny had retired,) 

ſaid Mrs. Blandford, ſhould the notion take 

you to come down again, as I have reaſon to 


_ ſuppoſe will be the caſe, you will be finely 


hampered. You will have no opportunity, in 
that caſe, to deny the fact: and I ſhall kno in 
future what I ought to truſt to. You will call 
me jealous ; but unhappily, if I ſhould have 


good cauſe to be ſo, what will you fay then? 


Attack a ſervant! — How I tremble at the 
thought !-—Tis not impoſſible indeed, but that 
this ſcheme J have contrived to hit upon, ſhould 


turn out bad: no matter, I ſhall know there- 


by, at leaſt, what ſteps I am to'take in future, 
Let me put the bolt back, ſo that, ſhould he 
think of coming down, he may get in without 


my ſeeming to awake, as if I were the maid. 


There; he may eaſily come in, aud when he 
pleaſes.—So at preſent I have nothing in the 
world to do, but put the candle out: Which 
Mrs. Blandford did accordingly, and then lay 
down on Fanny's bed with all her clothes on. 
If, ſaid ſhe, I could imagine he would not come 
down, I might in that caſe. go to ſleep. But 
how, on ſecond thoughts, could I do that in 
fuch an agitation,” as at preſent I am in? 


I fancy, — (ſſbe hears a noiſe J am not deceiv'd; 


and he is at the door! The faithleſs man! ! 
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Mrs. Blandford, as it ſeems, was in the right. 
He had by this time entered the apartment ; 
and, approaching very nigh the cloſet door, be- 
gan as follows: Fanny ! Fanny ! are you yet 
aſleep? . „ hy 

Mrs. Blandford, imitating Fanny's voice, 
made anſwer : It it you again, fir? if you do 
not go up ſtairs immediately, depend upon it, I 
will cry out murder. a | = 

The HusBanD. Be affured, my deareſt 
Fanny, I am not come here with any bad in- 
tention : fo pray do not be afraid: but hear me. 


I defire, before my wife comes in, to talk a little _ 


with you. I may not have ſuch an opportunity 
to- morrow. ; | 1 1 
The WIE. Well, and what have you to 
fay, fir? ſpeak; but come not near nme. 
The HusBanD. No; I will not; there 
fore hear me at this diſtance, I have thought 
on what has paſſed between us: on your mo- 
deſty and poverty, which makes that modeſty 
much more reſpectable; and far from wiſhing 
now to undermine. your virtue, I would put 


away, if poſlible, the bad idea you have very . 


Hkely formed from my behaviour. I confeſs 
your beauty has, of late, much tempted me; 
but what I owe myſelf, your miſtreſs, and you, 


Fanny, has prevailed, and made me baffle the 


temptation. You muſt know, however, I have 

not ſufficient ſtrength of mind to combat every 

day, and overcome the influence of your charms; 

Your miſtreſs has been much to blame for her 
yy 1 f 8 H 2 | 5 impru- 5 
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1mprudence in expoſing me to danger, by 
agreeing to receive you as her ſervant, I for- 
give her notwithſtanding, fince ſhe, could not 
think, however pretty you might be, I would 
be falſe to my fidelity: So, Fanny, as I cheriſh 
and eſteem you for your- medeſty, I will per- 
ſuade my mother to receive you as her maid 
inſtead of Jane, who does not like her place, 
and will do very well for us. With her, your 
virtue will be ſafe from danger; while, for my 
part, I ſhall then recover my tranquillity. | 
The WIE . (/pringing off the bed, and in B 
natural tone of, voice.) Who. would have 
thought it? Let me kiſs you, my dear, friyeet, 
good man, V . 
The huſband, taking her for Fanny, was 


* 4 


1 to reprove ſuch forwardneis, 7 
rs. Blandford interrupted him, and ſaid: No, 
no, it is not Fanny, but your wife herſelf, whom 
you muſt be ſo kind as to forgive the wrchg ths 
did you, in ſuſpecting your fidelity; and thus 
expoſing you to a temptation, whoſe event, 
while ſhe is ſpeaking, makes her, ſhe acknow- 
ledges, the happieſt woman in the world. 

The Hus BAND. And. is it you then, my 
dear ſpouſe? To how much danger might not 
your proceeding. have expoſed me? 
The Wirz, To how much indeed! but 
your deportment makes you.dearer to me: and 
will gain me, as I hope, forgiveneſs for my jea- 
lous notions. Think, however, it was love thoſe 
Jealous notions ſprung from. 6 | 
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ter than I am; far, what ſhou 
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The HuszanD. Do not praiſe too highly 
my deportment. I will not A a tittle bet» _ 
d I have been 

without the modeſty of Fanny? In a word, 
dear partner, it is ſhe you are to thank for every 


thing. Her virtue kept me from offending... 


Mrs. Blandford, upon this, bade Fanny ſhow 
herſelf, She came directly from her hiding 
p_ - when Mrs. Blandford told her, ſhe might 


de aſſured that, for the future, both her maſter 


and herſelf would ſtrive to do her good. To- 
morrow, ſhe went on, ſhall you be ſettled with 
my mother, and well recomended to her. 
Ah, my dear, good maſter, and kind miſtreſs, 
anſwered Fanny, how rejoiced I am, that ever 
thing has ended to your ſatisfaction! Now it is 


you prove yourſelves both worthy people 


Here the matter ended. Fanny went to bed, 
as uſval, in the little cloſet ; and her miſtreſs 
left the room, with Mr. Blandford. They re- 
tired to reſt ; and never afterward did any diſ- 


cord riſe between them, on the article of jea- 


louſy. 
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- Miſs Hi Low. 


| Yes: fo my father told me. ; 
Miſs MvusHrooM. Father, milk? 1 
thought young ladies ſaid papa. 
Miſs HazLow., Oh, no. £5 
Miſs Mus #Ro00M, Ours do, however, 3 
Miſs HARLOw. Yours! and who are a; if 


Miſs Muſhroom ? F 
Miſs MusHRo0M, Thoſe I go to en 
with. 


Miſs HARTOw. Is your ſchool in Loudon; 
Miſs Mvusyuroom. Yes, in Popping's Alley, 
near Fleet Market, at a chandler's ſhop. _. 
Miſs HARLOw. A chandler's ſhop ? 
Miſs MvusnrooM, Yes, miſs: I mean the 
lower part is ſuch a ſhop ; our ichool is on the 


lie 


ſecond floor. 
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Miſs HazLow. Tis n your governeſs. 
knows nothing of gentility. - 

Miſs Musaxo00M. Oh, yes, indeed ſhe does. 
She has a board that flicks out thus: (Deſcribe 
ing it avith her elbows jutting out, and ber fore 
fer: meeting in à point, ) on which is wrote, 

fine gold letters: YouNsG. Lapis GEN- 
TEELY EDUcCcAT ED. 

Miſs HaxLow. Do they call the children | 
ladies, that go there to ſchool? _ 4 

Miſs Musnxoon. Yes, every ane. 

Miſs HARLOW. And can you tell me of 
what buſineſs, any of the parents, are, that ſend 
their children thither ? 

Miſs MusnxrooM. Yes, at once. Firſt ; 
there is Miſs Amelia Medler and her ſiſter: 
their papa ſells greens. Then, Miſs Maria 
Cleaver, at the butcher's ſhop in Fleet Street; 
and a dozen others omg as they Arme. 

Miſs Hazzow., Well, believe me, gentle- .- 
folks are never called papa, mama, or any thi | 
of that kind, by their children, but plain fa- | 
ther, mother, and the like: they are as Plain i in | 
that reſpect, as in their clothes, i 
iſs MusHRoOM. As in their clothes ? ? r | 
do you think, my dear Miſs Harlow, Lam plain, 
as you expreſs | it, in my clothes, whenever I go 
out a vititing ? , 

Miſs HarLow. You ſhould, as you are 
ſuch a creditable tradeſſman”s daughter. Oil 
and Fe my ather” Jays, are generally 
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ver rich ; and I ſhould think the 
oleh child of any at your ſchool, ber | 

Miſs MusHroom. "Yes; my mama is often 
telling me as much : but are you ſerious, miſs, 
in ſaying ladies always wear plain clothes ? > 

vou 9 * 
Miſs HARLOw. Yes, miſs. | 
Miſs MusHRoom. But what? | 

Miſs Harrow. Why, 1 48 but a cam. 1 
bric frock and ſaſh. 

Miſs Mus nn OO. And never Cs yout 
hair dreſſed ? 

Miſs HARLO Ww. Never. 

Miſs Musnroom. . And no a0 ? 

Miſs HARLOw. Never. | 

Miſs MusHxoom. And do no young ladies 
wear ſuch things ? 

Miſs Haz Low. No, if their parents are 
genteel. 

Miſs Musnzoom. Ab, I am glad you tell me 
this; for my mama ſhall henceforth give me 
nothing but plain clothes. I ſhall be more at | 
eaſe, if ſhe will do ſo. 

1 Miſs HARTOw. More at your eaſe! Haw 

d? 

Miſs Muskx ont. Why you muſt Know: 
Miſs Harlow, I was this day ſennight at our 
dancing maſter's ball; and my mama, to make 
me elegant as-all young ladies ſhould be, over- 
toaded me with „in ſuch a manner that 
at night I was rejoiced, When I got home: toreſt 
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Miſs HARLOW. Tell me the whole from 
firſt to laſt: how you were dreſſed? and what 
diverſion, during the whole nicht,, you met 
with ? 
Miſs Mosnzoon. Dreſſed ! and what di- 
verſion ! I was never in my life ſo fine befares 
or in ſuch pain. | 
Miſs HaxLow. Well, tell me regularly ; | 
and begin the ſtory with your dreſs. W t | 
had you on * | 
iſs Mus nx oO. Oh, * muſt give you 
firſt of all the hiſtory of the day before. Mama 
began at night to put my hair up into papers. 
I, for my part, was delighted with the notion of 
a ball, as I had never been at one before. Alas! 
I did not know what it would prove! I had 
been only told about the dancing, and the. cakes, 15 
and lemonade, and orgeät, — nice things, I 
ſhould have given me. I deſired no better, 
and with great impatience waited for the happy 
day, which came at laſt, and my mama pre- 
pared to dreſs me. 6 
Miſs HaxLow. Well? 
P Ib MusnxoomM. I hag. a e in the 
rſt place, put upon my hea | BITES 
Mil . Leuten 
Miſs Mus nx00M. Yes; and it was faſtened 
to my hair beneath it, with large pins, as long 
as this: (deſcribing a certajn length) and then, 
upon the cuſhion, charge. was Placed a plenty of 
lalſe hair. 7 . 
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Miſs HanLOw. Why you had ſurely hair 
enough!” | | e e A 
Miſs Musxxoom. No matter if I had. 
Mama faid ſhe would poſitively have me better 
dreſſed than any in the ball room, when I once 
got there. And thus the cuſhion and falſe hair, 
as you may eaſily imagine, made me up a mon- 
ſtrous head already. But on that, came next 2 
huge-fized hat; and on the laſt, a deal of gauze 
and ribbands, and on them, a bunch of flowers; 
and on the flowers, at leaſt fix feathers ſtickingg 
up, of which the leaſt was two feet long. 
Miſs HARLOW. But how, pray, could you 
2 e the ball room, under ſuch a bur- 
then? „VVV 
Miſs Mus goon. To fay truth, I could 
not. I was totally incapable of ſtirring; nei- 
ther could I move my head. The leaſt poſition 
on one fide would certainly have made me lofe 
my balance.—Then they finiſhed dreſſing me; 
I had a fteel-ribbed pair of ftays that almoſt 
took away my breath, A cork rump was ap- 
plied behind me; and before, a handkerchief 
3 out like a balloon ; and over all, a cam- 
ric frock, that made me look exactly like 2 
| ſhepherdeſs they ſaid. When this was done, 
our ſhopman carried me to Kenſington, near 
London, where the ball room was, and faid: 
Take care you do not, when you dance, diſturb 
Pour hair, or rumple your new frock, and be as 
merry as you pleaſe, e 


9, Mise Hazi ow, And could you dance 4 


. 
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Miſs Musnx Oo. Dance! I could hardly 
walk: however, that you are not come to yet. 


The dancing maſter ſhowed me to a feat, where 
he deſired me to ſit till ſome young gentleman 


ſhould aſk me out. I waited long enough, I 


looked fo ſorrowful, that no one thought I had 


the leaſt deſire to dance. At laſt, however, 1 


was taken out; but when we got into the mid- 
dle of the room, the place was filled already by - 
another couple; ſo that I returned quite x Pc 
pointed to my ſeat. Og 925 
Miſs Harrow. But what meant you, when 
you ſaid the place was filled already by another 


couple? 


Miſs Mus nROOMM. Why I found that thoſe - 
young ladies who ran beſt, danced moſt, 

Miſs HARLOw. Such ladies very poſſibly as 

go to ſchool in Popping's Alley, may; for had 


they been genteely educated, as you ſay is 
mentioned on your governeſs's board, they 


would have known how impolite it was to keep 
their friends from dancing. 4. 

_ Miſs Mus HROOM. Oh, I found them worſe 
than impolite ; for they were cruel, and burſt 


out a laughing, when they ſaw me fitting in 


ſuch pain. | 
Miſs HARLOwW. Oh, fie upon them! : 
Miſs Musnroom. I was certainly ridicu- 


Tons, but quite uneaſy : ſhould they not have 


pitied me, Miſs Harlow y-? | ; 
Miſs HARLOW. To be ſure they 3 
3 955 | ut 
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but tell me, had the ref} cork rumps on, and 
ſuch other fineries as you had??? 
Miſs Mus#xoom. No. * 

Miſs HARLOw. Then let me give you ſome 
advice; which I can do, as I remember what 
my dear mama is often ſaying to me; that 
plain clothes are beſt for children. You will 
ſee how Iam dreſſed, while you continue here 
upon your viſit. None but parents that know 
nothing of the world, ſays my mama, bedizen 
out their children juſt like painted dolls in toy- 
ſhop windows. So that when you go to ſuch a 
ball again, get your mama to Teal you in the 
plaineſt way ſhe can. You will be then not 
only more at eaſe, but more reſpected as a lady. 

Kiſs Mvusxxoom. Oh, if that be true gen- 
tility, I promiſe I will tell mama: and ſhe will 
never let me be ſo ungenteel in future. Bo 
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ScExk, an apartment in the houſe contiguous 
to the Theatre in Ruſſel Street, and having a 
communication with it. | 


Mr. Garrick (Putting off his regal dreſs, in 
avhich he is ſuppoſed to have been playing 
Richard; and preparing to put on another, 
for. the Farmer, in the little piece, entitled, 
His Return from London, repreſented after 
| Richard, that ſame night, in which the pre- 
ſent 2 is laid; ) and Mr. Ba RRV (in ſuch 


clothes as gentlemen in general haue on.) 


(Note, the time of action is ſuppoſed to be 5 
the interval between the play and after- a 


piece.) „ 
e Mr. GAzRICK. n 
— O, dear Barry, our "ys young ones are at 
laſt come home, for five weeks? holidays, 
They look, however, very coarſe, confidering 
their age, which is 15 eight, eee Ts OE * 
| Eat Fs 
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My. BARR Y. They do, indeed; but on the 
other hand, they are robuſt and hearty for that 
age; and will, in time, make very proper men, 
This is the whole I wiſhed for, and you like- 
wiſe, when we ſent them to be nurſed, at ſuch 
a diſtance in the country. „ 
Mr. Garrick. So indeed, it was: but not- 
withſtanding that, I ſhall detain my nephew, 
for the time to come, at home, and bring him 
up in ſuch a way as ſvits me moſt. His * 
cation will be ſome employment, aed will give 
me real pleaſure. F 3 
Mr. Baxxy. You will not, in that caſe, 
place him in too decent and immaculate a 
ſchool. Dear friend, let us not flatter our 
ideas further than we ſhould : for that profel- 
| fion we purſue, of players, is not of advan- 
tage to us, in the education of our children, 
if we wiſh them any other deſtination than our 
own. | 3 = 
Mr. Garrick. Why ſo? Without de- 
ſigning to bring up my nephew to the ſtage, 
my I not teach him to declaim with energy 
and ſtrength; a talent that conduces generally 
to the love of literature, and at leaſt contributes 
very much to form the mind? If he loves in- 
dufir s 1 may procure him an employ ; and 
then he enters into life as other people do, 
Mr. Ba ZV. Yes, I allow all this: but 
that free life we lead here from our earliell 
youth, the force of bad example, and that dit- 
upation we give into, and which generally ſets 
Shes | W 


dered by all thinking le in 


when he 
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us againſt induſtry and ſerious application. 
Have you no degree of apprehenſion for your 
nephew when you think on theſe particulars, 
and mean to keep him with you here ?—Be- 
ſides, too, the profeſſion of a player is confi= 

0 bad «aghrt 
Mr. GARRIckE. o, not at all. You muſt 
be ſpeaking now of ſtrollers : but, in London, 
thoſe. that 'make the ſtage their occupation, 


now-a-days have greatly changed in their be- 


haviour for the better, and are happy in the 


eſteem of thoſe that figure in the higheſt 


ſtile of life? Are there not ſeveral among us, 
who ſupport their parents and relations with 
exemplary affection? Recollect what Churchill 
has advanced upon this ſubject, in alluſion to 
the worth of one amongſt us, who is now no 
more: * oe oo 


If they, like Pritchard, join in private life 
The tender parent with the faithful wife; &c. 


Mr. Baxxy. Oh, you _ talk as long 
as you think proper of your Churchills: you. 

muſt own, there is a certain prejudice in peo- 
ple's minds againſt our ſtate, which we can 
only lull a while by good behaviour, and which, 


males againſt the whole fraternity, whenever 


any individual of us dbes amiſs. This eircum- 

ſtance, you muſt acknowledge, is not over- 

likely to prove advantageous to a, child; for 
fl imbibes the notion that his father 
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is in ſuch: a way of life as makes him diſ- 
eſteemed, it is not to be thought he will be very 
much encouraged to embrace it likewiſe. Such 
is human nature; and on that account, I will 
not have my ſon remain a week in London. I 
conceal as much as poflible, at preſent, my pro- 
feſſion from him, and will quit it, if 1 can, 
when he is come to years of manhood and re- 
flexion, that the world may never mortify him 
with the ſituation of his fataler. 
Mr. Garrick. You conceal your ſitua | 
tion from him? Ah! ah! ah! You go a char- / 
ming way to work, then let me tell you. Did. 
J not laſt night obſerye him in the boxes? He 
was there, and ſaw you play. He cannot there- 
fore chuſe but know you are a player. 
Mr. Barry. Good! As if he meditated 
upon what he ſees at ſuch an early time of life, 
He really did ſee me, I confeſs, laſt night, play 
Archer: but, before he went to bed, I told 
him juſt what I thought fit, Beſides, his mo- 
ther would infiſt upon his going, and I could 
not Fan refuſe her. After all, what miſ⸗ 
chiefs could enſue from pleaſing her in this par- 


ticular? What children of his age obſerve, 


does not ſtay with them. What reflections, at 
his tender time of life, can he be capable of 
making? Children never argue. 
Mr. Garrick, Never argue! You de- 
ceive Ea friend Barry. Children argue 
more than you ſuppoſe. They fit in council 
on affairs within their little hearts, and from 

| | * +. +... Bay 
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whatever they have ſeen and- heard, draw con- 
ſequences that would make us wonder, could. 
we know what paſſes at the time within them. 
Tis in this, the generality of parents very much 
deceive. themſelves, My nephew has been juſt. 
now ſeeieg me do Richard. I ſhould like to 
know, what fort of an impreſſion my appearing 
| In that character has made upon i ah: 

Mr. Baxxy. As for Charles, he is not 
likely to be vain from ſeeing me, laſt night, 
do Archer. I muſt own, indeed, that when the 
whole was over, he put many queſtions to me 
on the ſubject, laughable enough, to which I 
made reply in ſuch a manner, that he thinks I 
played the footman's 28 my diverſion only. 

r. Gaz RICK. But where are they? © _ 
Mr. BARRVYV. Somewhere hereabouts. I 
left them in the antichamber. (He opens the- 
door) Here they are. No, only one. Come 
hither Charles. What have you done with 
your companion. | 3 — 

CHaRrLEs (coming in, and thoughtful.) He 
was tired of being with me; ſo we parted. 

Mr. Garzxtckx. But what ails you, my. 
good little man? you ſeem quite melancholy ! 
| CruaARLEs. Wo fir, Maſter Robert has 
been teazing me: he ſays he never will, in fu- 
ture, be my play-mate ; he is prove : he puſhes 
me away: he beats me: and has juſt now told 

me, I am nothing but a little blackguard. 

Mr. Gaxxicx. Nothing but a little black- 
guard! and, why ſo? You were ſuch loving 
e 2 friends, 


! 


1 
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friends, at ſchool; and yeſterday, as I obſerved 
when you were both come home; and even, in | 
the morning. 
- CrarLEs. Oh, if you but knew, papa, 
what he was ſaying but juſt now of you, betore 
he left me, I am ſure you would be angry. 
Mr. BARR Y. And, what was it ? 1 
CrarLEs. Why, chat you are nothing but 
a footman; that he found out that laſt night; 3 
and juſt now ſaw his uncle like a king. He i 
a king, he ſays, and therefore never will again | 


play with me, fince the nephew of a king was 


never born to be familiar with a footman's ſon. 
Mr. GARRICK. ' Who would have thought 
it? And is this the firſt time he has ever uled 
you ſo ? Þ 
ChARLESs. Yes, fir LAG this mornidg 
after he had ſeen papa in that great room below, 
before ſo many well dreſſed people, in a livery. 
I began to think him very rude; but after he 
had ſeen you in the fine laced coat, call out 
to have a horſe, a horſe, he did as I have told 
ou. 
7 Mr. Bazzy (to Mr. Gel. 7 Laughable 
enough! your nephew thinks, we are in ear- 
neſt what we ſeemed to be. 
„M GARRICK. Yes, yes; I fee chat 
plainly. 
M Bent 7 Bis fon.) But what an- 
ſwer did you make him ? | 
CHARLES. Why, I faid, that if you were 
a footman for an hour or two, it was but 
| JONES. 
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to divert yourſelf; and that you would not al- 


ways be a footman. 

Mr. BaRRY. Well, and he? 

CHARLES, He ſaid that no one but a fool 
would be a footman in ſuch company, for 
his diverſion; and that all was true, as 
true as when his uncle was a king, and. 
every body crowded in to ſee him, juſt as 
all the people; he was told, do, when the real 


"AY + £ 


king goes out in that fine coach we ſaw this 


morning. 


Mr. Gatnrck, Here he comes: let me | 


alone with him. I'll cure his little vanity, I 
warrant you: beſides, my farmer's preſent 

dreſs will change his fooliſh. notions, . (To 61 
|: nephew, Robert, coming in) What, pray, Bob, 
is this I have been told about you? Why a. 
front your little friend ſo groſſlß? 

RoeerT. IL. affront him'groſlly ! No, not 
I, dear uncle. I ſcarce did him any harm. 
But—what means this ?—T hardly know you! 
Why have you that coarſe great coat on? 

Mr. Garrick. Why! ? becaule, though, 
as you ſaw, I was a king juſt now, I am at laſt 
no better than a farmer ; a clod-hopper, as they 
call it; and thus, every thing comes round 
about in life. 


us in 8 to 


RokkRT. But, 135 ſure you joke? a 


king was never oF 
turn farmer. 
Mr, Garrick, . Tis, however, true; that 


I am now a farmer: therefore, mould your 
| Pride 
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pride at n me a king juſt now, be wholly 
done away. 

RokERT. But ſure you do not mean to go 
into the fine great room, where there is ſuch a 


deal of company, in that rough coat, and thoſe 
8 gaiters ? Why not ſtill continue king? 


hat was ſo charming! To have ſoldiers round 


about you! I was ſo diverted! and you looke, 
ſo well! Oh, be a king again: yes, yes; 


will be ſo; and you have dreſſed yourſelf thus 


clowniſhly to make a fool of me, when I ſhould 

| ſee you? Have you not done fo, dear Uncle? 
Mr. Garrick. Iwill tell you that, when 

we come up again, for I wut now be gone, 


Come with me, then, and you ſhall fee if 1 


am really become a farmer, or am not. 
Roßfxr. No, uncle: dont go down in ſuch 
a trim: the company will hoot you. 
Mr. Gan RICk. I muſt abſolutely go: A 


am quite tired of having been a king, Tis 1 


fatiguin 15 iece of buſineſs. For you heard, 

yourſelf, I was ſo hoarſe with bawling to my 
Welder, and particularly when I promiſed any 
one of them my kingdom for a horſe, and 


could not get one even at that price. This bu- 


ſineſs of a farmer pleaſes me much better. 
RokEkR T. Out upon it! aeg you much 
better? What! a farmer's filthy bulineſs ?— 


While you hve, dear uncle, be a king. Do, 


Pra | 
Mr. GARRICK. I doubt got, you would 


| like to be a _ but I bave no ſuch taſte, So, 
: come 
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come along this moment ; and do you, dear 
Barry, ſtay and chat with Charſes till I come 
back : you know my part will not be long. | 

RopexT. So much the better. You will 
after be a king again, I fancy? ee 


Mr. Gax RICK. We ſhall ſee, perhaps, to- 
morrow. (He goes out with Robert.) 

Mr. Baxzxy. Well, what ſay you now, 
Charles?" ? | 4 

CHARLES. Oh, I ſay, papa, I know not 
what I ought to ſay : but, tell me, ſhall you. 
always be a footmman? 3 

lr. Bax RVY. Should I ſay, yes always, wh 

ſhould you afflict yourſelf, on that account? 
footman, if he does no wicked things, may be 
a very hoheſt man; and ſuch a character is not 
to be deſpiſed in any ſtate of life. However, 
I muſt tell you, what you know yourſelf from 
the obſervations. you have made already, that I 
am not always what I was laſt. night, a foot- 
man : as you ſee, Iam at preſent dreſſed as well 
as any gentleman, and have been fo all wy | 

CHARLES. Yes, yes :—But ſtill, I do not 
well know what to ſay, You are a gentleman, 
indeed, - at preſent here, and when at home, 
where you receive ſo little company; but, on 
the other hand, turn footman when you go into 
a room, where ſuch a multitude of people fix 
their eyes upon you. This erplexes me, I 
own; and was what made'my Friend behave ſo, 
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Mr. BARRV. Well; when he comes up 
again, you may return his inſults, after he has 
ſeen he is himſelf no better than the nephew of 
RET EE A 2 
CHARLES. Yes; but his uncle was a king 
before, and, and,. There is ſome myſtery con- 
| cealed beneath all this, though I can never find 

it out. 3 e 55 
Mr. BAR RV. I will explain the whole af. 
fair, dear Charles. By changing clothes ſo 
frequently, as Mr. Garrick, I myſelf, and 
others you ſee here, are known to do, we ſhow 
mankind, by way of leſſon, every change of 
ſtate and fortune, that may happen in this life. 
This makes them ſeriouſly reflect on the uncer- 
tainty of human things, and they come hi- 
ther in great numbers to improve by the in- 
ſtruction we afford them, in the different cha- 
racters we repreſent. 8 
CHAREES. Now I begin to underſtand you, 
dear papa, a little, In reality, you are not 
either footmen, kings, or farmers ? 15 
Mr. BARR Y. No: the people give us mo- 
ney gg night to tell them, - as already I have 
ſaid, in different characters and dreſſes, all the 
vices and bad actions they are ſometimes guilty 
of; ſo that the wicked may become diſguſted 
with them; and to point out all the virtuous 
and good actions, ſo that they may mend their 

ways, and learn to imitate them. 3 

Coan LES. That muſt be a charming buſi- 
«neſs truly ! So that Robert, as I take it, — no 
| . better 
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better than myſelf, although his uncle is a king, 

and you a footman ? 5 
Mr. Bax RV. Not a tittle better: nay, what's 

more, if I can repreſent a footman better than 


he can a king, I am reſpected more, and get a 


greater ſum of money for my actin 


_ 'CrHaRLEs. Now I whey Ar And yet, 


papa, if I were but a man, though I ſhould ger 
more money by the footman, I ſhould notwith- 
ſtanding rather chuſe to be the king. 

Mr. Bazzxy. If you conceive my meaning 


properly, you muſt not tell me, you ſhould ra- 


ther chuſe to be the king, but to perform his 
character. 5 | 
CuARLES. Perform his character? Ves; 
that was what I meant; and now ſhall 
laugh at Robert in my turn: his uncle will 


come back when he has done the farmer's part, 


and will not be a | "pn man than you. 
Mr. BARRV. 


formed his part: I hear him on the ſtairs. 
CHARLES. Oh, now then, if my ſmart 

young gentleman ſhould treat me like a foot- 

man's fon, I will be no leſs ſmart, and call him 


nothing but a farmer's nephew ; ſuch a farmer as 
you know lives-down at Harrow on the hill, and 


imells ſo much of dung. „ 
Mr. Garrick (returning with his nephew, 


and having heard the three or four laſt words.) 


And you will call him what he juſtly merits. 
Come, be friends, with one another now; for 
| - you 
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o, not upon account of any 
character he plays: but Mr. Garrick has per- 
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you belong, no longer, as you thought, to far- 
mers, kings, or country people, 

Mr. Baxxy. I have cleared up Charles $ 
doubts upon our frequent change of character, 
without communicating to him ay, bad idea of 
our way of life. 

Mr. GARRICK. And 1 have done the ſame 
reſpecting Bob, whoſe pride is, I believe, com- 
pleatly baniſhed. So pray tell me, nephew, 
will you ever treat your friehd again with ſuch 
diſdain as you have ſhown him ? 

| Roztrr. Never, uncle. I ſec plainly now, 
tis the behaviour only of kings, country folks, 
and footmen you aſſume, to bring the people to 
vou, and improve their manners, as you ſaid 
juſt now, by pleaſing them; ſince you are very 
far from being what I thought you; ſo, dear 
. Charles, we ſhall be ſtill kind friends. 

Mr. Gazzicx. Well faid ! and the coll. 
ſion makes atonement for your manner of be- 
ginning. You have ſhown us, notwithſtanding, 
to what lengths pride commonly proceeds, 

when good inſtruction is not nigh at hand and 
| ready to repreſs it. | | 
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Colonel SADLIFE. 
FzxIENDLY, his acquaintance, 
Mrs, MIILNER, living with the Colonel. 


ELEANOR, @ dependant on the Colonel and 


Mrs, Miluer. 
MARIA, i , 53 1 8 
ARTHUR, er ſuppoſed children, 


THE 


DESERTED CHILDREN. 


ACT I. 
80 E N E, An Apartment in the Houſe . 
Colonel SapLirg. 


SApb LIE and — 


FagIENDILx. 


OO D morrow, Sadlife, my. dear "TREY 
Well; pray, how goes it with you? | 


/ 


bad enough, Theſe two .years paſt and up- 
wards I have found myſelf conſuming daily. 
FRIENDLFH. It muſt be quite uſeleſs, ſhould 
I ſeek to flatter you; for every one that knows 
you can perceive your real ſituation: but what 


ails ou ? what is pou diſorder ? 


K 2 "Saws 


SADLIPE. "Rl as uſual, Friendly : that is 
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112 THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 
SADLIFE, To ſay truth, dear Friendly, 1 
have no one bodily diſorder that afflicts me; 
none, at leaſt, for which phyſicians could find 
out a name: but yeſterday at dinner you ob- 
ſerved I had no appetite. I fleep but little in 
the night; and I am wholly at a loſs what cauſe 
I can aſſign that illneſs to, which I perceive con- 
tinually preying on me. | wy | 
 FrIenDLY., Thepredicament in which you 
ſtand 1s very fingular; but if you have no bo- 
dily complaint, your mind muſt be affected. I 
have told you more than once already, Co- 
lonel, and you know it likewiſe, how much TI 
ſuſpect you entertain ſome ſecret ſorrow that 
affects your peace of mind. Diſcloſe your fitu- 
ation to me. Open your whole boſom. I have 
been ſo long your friend, that after fix-and- 
twenty years? - acquaintance, I may ſay there 
can be no degree of confidence but what you 
owe me. > — 
SAaDLIFE. I ſome ſecret forrow! Not at 
all, dear Friendly: my affairs go on quite proſ- 
perouſſy. I enjoy a competence, know ſcarcely 
what the meaning of that word Ambition 1s, 
and lead a happy life with Mrs. Milner, who, 
you muſt acknowledge, is a lady of the greateſt 
merits e 

FRIEN DLV. Yes, dear Sadlife: but per- 
haps this happy life, and J can eaſily. ſuppoſe 
vou think you have good reafon to account it 
fuch, is now become habitual to you; and 
when once the greateſt earthly bleſſing is 2 
5 3 - ä 
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lar to us, it then loſes: half its value. We are 
ſuch ſtrange creatures, that the happineſs which 


never has been interrupted, ſeems monotonous 


and even diſguſting. Nay, ſo wkſome do we 


often find it, that our boſoms are no longer, as 
at firſt, affected; and the whole machine is out 
of tune. Can this be your diſorder? | 

SADLIFE., No, indeed, fir, I affure you. I 
have no leſs love and value for Miſs Milner 
now, than when I firſt became acquainted with 
her; and our long connection has contributed 


much more to heighten, than debaſe the plea- 


ſures flowing from it. By 2; 
FRIENDLY. There muſt be ſome other rea- 


fon then for what thus preys upon your conſti- 


tution, as you ſay yourſelf.— But tell me, you 


are now no longer a young man, and lead a life 


with this unfortunate, — for I muſt call her ſo, 
becauſe while others think her married, or, at 
leaſt, while you aſſert not the reverſe, (and 


people have no buſineſs to examine private and 


domeſtic matters) ſhe herſelf is deſtitute of ſuch 
a ſatisfaction as moſt wives enjoy.—T ſay, you 
lead a life with this unfortunate, becauſe un- 
married. lady, which, while. it incroaches not 


upon your liberty, occaſions the cenſorious to 


remark your conduct. Law, indeed, forbids 
not man and woman to cohabit, as you do with- 
out the ſanction of that law, which, notwith ; 


| 


ſanding, you infringe by ſuch cohabitation; 
but the more, a knowledge of Four real tu 


„and who, I 


ation with the lady yo call wite | 
„ ä SJ doubt 


| | 
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doubt not, you imagine ſuch as far as a conſent- 
ing ſympathy in peoples? hearts make marriage, 
Once more I repeat, the more a knowledge of 
our real ſituation with this lady gets abroad 
into. ſociety, the leſs, believe me, do your friends 
eſteem you for it. And permit me, my dear Co- 
Jonel, to remark, that in your own ideas it 
ſhould raiſe that kind of ſhame which is of kin 
to ſorrow and repentance, You-that were in» 
Sed ſurely to approve yourſelf a faithful 
huſband and good father, ought, at this your 
preſent time of life, to. be in ſome degree af- 
flicted at the thought of having loſt thoſe two 
advantages, and, I muſt ſay, defrauded law and 
nature of their rights. ——Be candid, Sadlife, 
and inform me, if you have not thoughts of this 
kind ſometimes ftirring in you? 

. SADLIFE» Ah, dear Friendly, what 1 
you been ſaying to me ? Ves; by dint of gueſs- 
ing, you have penetrated to the cloſe receſſes ot 
my heart, and probed me to the quick, in that 
part where I have ſo long been ſuffering what! 
occaſions alt my ſorrow, and conſumes me, as 
already I have told you, daily. 58 

FRIENDLY, Well then, if that cauſe be all, 

'our cure is very eaſy, Marry your beloved 

rs. Milner. You will do her by that act the 

| Juſtice ſhe deſerves, and merit for yourſelf the 
approbation of all worthy people. 

SADLIFE., Yes; Thave, theſe twelve months 
paſt and more, been thinking of thus making re- 
paration to the lady for che genſures thrown. 

5 By "Pm | 
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upon her by ſome people. She -deſerves ſuch 


reparation, tor the conduct ſhe has faithfully ad- 


her'd to with reſpect to me, fer her reſpectful de- 
ference at all times to my will, and for that ſa- 
crifice her love for me induced her, fifteen years 
ago, when firſt we got acquainted. with each 
other, — for that 8 ſne made of her 
unſpotted character and reputation. If the 
world condemn her for this ſacrifice, I ſhould 
nat do ſo. But, by marrying her however, I 
ſhall only be half ſatisfied : ſhe is not now of 
ſuch an age that I can any longer hope for 
children by her; and I own, dear Friendly, 
that the title of a huſband would not any ways 
content me, if I knew beforchand 1 coyld never 
add the name of father to it. 
FuIENDIV. What? And would you, for 
this unſubſtantial reaſon, be induced to let a 
woman live in ſname a moment longer? and a 
woman too, who, from your own confeſſion, 
fifteen years ago, conſidered not her reputation 
from the love ſhe bore you, and has ever ſince 
maintained an irreproachable idolatry: and duty 
to u. 

1 Heaven forbid I ſhayld ba ſo un- 
grateful! No; I am incapable of ſuch injuſ- 
tice; but heaven puniſhes the conduct I was 
guilty of in the firſt 995 7 of my connection 
with her. 
FRIENDLY» What then have you to accuſe 
yourſelf of ? 

Sabri. | _y dear Friendly Lam in preg 

oy 


7 * N 
- 
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lity a monſter; and deſerve not to be called a 
man. I muſt reveal the whole tranſaction to 
you; but. when once you know the guilt I 
have committed in the courſe of my connection 
with a valuable woman, I have cauſe to fear 
that the amount of all your friendſhip will not 
be ſufficient to preſerve me from contempt in 
your ideas: for to treat me with contempt, will 
not exceed the bounds of juſtice, _ 
Fr1iENDLY., You deſerve forgiveneſs, ſince 
you own your guilt, with ſuch reproaches on 
yourſelf, for having done it. Tell me the whole 
matter. Pofhbly my friendſhip may ſtrike out 
ſome way to conſolation. . 2 75 
SADLIFE. Know then to what point I have 
permitted my injuſtice and even inhumanity to 
go. When firſt the lady and myſelf became ac- 
uainted with each other, we concealed our in- 
timacy, leſt my uncle, whoſe ſole heir I was, 
might come to know of the affair, and caſt me 
off, With every caution on my part, however, 
he had ſome ſuſpicion of our correſpondence, 
and aſſured me, he would otherwiſe diſpoſe of 


what he had, if ever he ſhould hear a word 


about it for the time to come. My fear of being 
diſinherited, ſuppreſſed the ſentiments of recti- 
| tude and nature in my boſom. I had promiſed, 
I would marry Mrs. Milner, notwithſtandin 
any oppoſition on my uncle's part, if I ſhould 
be ſo happy as to have a ſon or daughter by 
her, who might live the time of weaning over, 
In reality, I had, in two years time, not only 
| | one, 
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one, but two: a boy and girl. But to excuſe 
myſelf from being bound by virtue of my pro- 
miſe, which, if I had kept it, would aſſuredly 
have ſhut me out from any right or title to my 


uncle's favour and eſtate, and which I thought 


was a defirable addition to the fortune I was 


then poſſeſſed of; from theſe motives, thoſe un- 


happy children ſcarce had being, than without 
the knowledge of their mother, I conveyed 
them to the Foundling Hoſpital, which, though 


a fortunate aſylum, ſtill was meant for the re- 
ception of ſuch children as are born of needy 
parents; or of ſuch as are without Sy 142 


The Foundling Hoſpital was then but lately 
opened, and received, quite differently from the 


mode eſtabliſhed - now, whatever children peo- 
ple choſe to have provided for in ſuch a man- 
ner, or get rid of. It was neceſſary I ſhould 


keep the guilt of my proceeding from their 


mother's knowledge, ſo that I impoſed upon 


ber a fictitious ſtory of their death at nurſe. - 
FrxIENDLY, Well, what then is become, at 
preſent, of them ? Are they living ? If they 
are, you know you have ſucceeded to your un- 
cle's fortune, as you Wiſhed to do, and having 
nothing like a fear that you ſhould be a loſer 
from that quarter, why not then reclaim them, 
by recurring to the marks you gave in with 


them? And by marrying their mother, rein- 


ſtate the little creatures: in their right, and 

make yourſelf as happy as you can be, 
SADLIFE, Tis in that particular, my friend, 
„ heaven 
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118 THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 
heaven exerciſes a juſt vengeance on me. At 
the birth of theſe two children, I was ſo inhu- 
man as for ever to renounce the title of a fa- 
ther with reſpect to thoſe two unoffending ob- 
jects; and for fear I ſhould retain ſome part of 
that paternal tenderneſs within me I was fti- 
fling, I would not attend to any of the uſual 
means that might enable me to know in future, 
and reclaim theſe melancholy objects of my 
avarice. The woman I employed to leave them 
at the hoſpital, has been a long time dead; in 
ſhort, I did the buſineſs ſo completely, that I 
cannot poſſibly aſſign one mark hy which they 
might be known for mine, among the other 
children. And, at preſent, when my heart is 
open to the ſentiments of rectitude and nature, 
they have re- aſſumed their empire in my heart, 
for no one purpoſe but to make miſerable the 
remainder of my life, without reſource. They 
would have been my conſolation now, if I had 
kept them with me; while, as things are cir- 
cumſtanced, my ſad reflections on their fate, 
torment me. . 3 : 
FRIENDLY. I muſt own your ſituation is 

quite lamentable. | | hg 
SaApLIFE. All my wiſh is to have children. 
Providence vouchſafed me two, and by a per- 
ſon I eſteem and cheriſh. Through my cruelty, 
they are — ſince deprived of all their 
privileges, and I never can indulge a hope of 
roaking reparation for my crime and their miſ- 
fortunes. CCC 

FRIENDLY, 
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FRIENDLY. But 6 


SADLIFE, Think, Friendly, how unfortu- 


nate for me, that an eſtabliſhment for the ad- 
miſſion of all children, without aſking any 
queſtion, ſhould be opened juſt about the time 


I had occaſion, as I thought, to ule it! All the 


nation was rejoicing in the inſtitution of a 


houſe ſo friendly to the infant poor, and to the- 


intereſts of humanity, while I alone had reaſon 
to be ſad; for, if admiſhon had but needed in- 


tereſt, and the diſcloſure of one's ſituation, 1 


ſhould then have ſaved my children; fince I 


ſhould not, in that caſe, have ſent them to the 


hoſpital, Oh, heavens! I feel my wretched 
fituation deeply, and ſhall die with grief. 


FRrENDLY. But, did their mother know, 


at laſt, how they had been diſpoſed of. 
SADLIFE. FHappily for her, ſhe does not 


know it even now. Leſs to be pitied than my- 
ſelf, becauſe ſhe has no crime to tax herſelf 


with, ſhe ſtill mourns thoſe children ſhe ſup- 
| poſes dead, Were ſhe to be informed what 
crime, my avarice, and what ſhe will imagine, 
very likely, my. defires of freedom, wrought 
upon me to commit, ſhe would deteſt me. Ne- 
ver, therefore, let her know a ſyllable of this. 


FxIEN DLV. No, no; rely upon my pru- 


* 


dence, I diſcern the importance of this ſecret 
to preſerve your peace : but, truſt me, the ſole 
remedy I Judas to your caſe, is this, 
attonement in the perſon of the mother, for the 
injuſtice you have done her children. Marry 


her; 


iz 
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her; yo will, by ſuch an act of virtue, have 


at leaſt one cauſe the leſs for your remorſe and 
ſorrow. | . 
SAblIITE. True; but ſtill in doing fo, as I 
have faid already, I muſt give up every hope of 
being called a father. F 

FRIENDLY. Called a father! Think a little; 
are you worthy of becoming ſo again, (I muſt 
be free with you, dear Colonel) after the groſs | 
miſemployment you have put that honourable 
title to already? Make atonement for your 
guilty errors, and as ſoon as poſſible.” This is 
the only ſtep you ſhould, and what is more, 
can, have recourſe to. | 

SADLIFE. Ah, dear Friendly, ſee my tears: 
for heaven's ſake, ſpare a miſerable man, who 
by his death alone,—But, ſome one, I believe, 
is coming: yes, I bear a foot: tis, very likely, 
Mrs. Milner, That ſhe may not notice my al- 
fiction, I will ſtep into my ſtudy, and divert 
my mind awhile with reading. Enter into con- 
verſation with her, and it ſhall not' be above a 
quarter of an hour, or ſo, before I come and 
join you both. But not a word of what we 
hive been talking of with one another, (To Mrs. 
Milner, coming in) You are come quite a-propos, 
my deareſt, Here is Mr. Friendly, who will 
keep you company, while I am buſy at ſome 
„ d 

Mrs. MrLNER. Go. I will avail myſelf of 
Mr. Friendly's company, to have a little poli- 
tics, He wall not be long abſent ; that - oy 

def 


6 


too. If I dont- 
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| beforchand. ' {Sadlife _ the room, and e 
fits down.) Mr. Frien 


| ly, what is your opi- 
nion of the Colonel ? Dont you think that tor 
this half year paſt, at leaſt, he has appeared 


aſtoniſhly altered. 


| FarenDLyY. I was ſpeaking on that ſubject 


to him when yon entered, Madam; and en- 
deavouring to diſcover what could be the cauſe 
of ſuch a change as I have noticed in him, no 
as you fay, for theſe fix months only, but 
verily beheve two years and upwards. if 
Mrs. MILNER. Yes, indeed; and you muſt 
needs ſuppoſe, this alteration in him makes me 
quite unhappy ; but, my dear good fir, can you 
conjecture what occafions ſuch a waſting mala- 
dy as every day conſumes him ? 1 
FRIENDLVY. No, indeed: the ſum and ſub. 
ſtance of my obſervations is no more than this: 
that he has ſome corroding ſorrow preying on 
his heart. This is the whole I have to ſay, as 
from my knowledge ; but, dear madam, Res 
you no ſuſpicion of the occaſion of his ſorrow? 
Mrs. MiLNER. Oh, fir, for this long time 


paſt J have had more than mere ſuſpicion; a 


complete and certain knowledge of it. Vou 
are Colonel Sadlife's friend; and you are mine 


(She ſeems upon the point of 
RIENDLY. Well, madam; let me know 

the ſecrets of your heart. I ſee you want ſome 

counſel, Poflibly a little converſation with 


W ): 
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each other, may ſuggeſt ſome fortunate expe- 
dient to remove the cauſe of your affliction. : | 
Mrs. MILNER. It depends entirely upon 
the Colonel to remove it. I am ſure of that. 
FRIEN DLV. How, madam! would the Co- 
lonel think of keeping both himſelf and you 
unhappy, were he able to prevent it? That L 
cannot eaſily imagine likely, | 3 
Mrs. MIINER. Ah, fir, you would eaſily 
believe it, if you knew the whole? „ 
FrIENDLY. I think myſelf diſcreet, and 
qualified by education to retain a ſecret, Let 
me have your confidence ; and I am almoſt cer- 
tain of adminiſtering ſome comfort to your ſor- 
rows; and, perhaps, thoſe likewiſe of the Co- 
lonel. In fach caſe, the intervention of a 
friend between two people, is a great relief to 
thoſe in your afflicted ſituation. He becomes 
an umpire, and even comforter, who diſſipates 
your apprehenſion, and attenuates your faults 
Mrs. MILNER. He does, indeed; and 
therefore, I will place that confidence in your 
diſcretion, which you aſk ; but, as I fear, at 
preſent, I fhall not have time ſufficient to de- 
tail the ſeveral particulars of that affecting tate, 
in which the Colonel's boſom and my own are, 
I will put it off, with your para to ſome 
fitter opportunity; and only give you, in a 
word or two, the reaſon of our ſorrow. You 
have always been our friend and intimate, fince 
the connection firſt took place between us, till 
this very moment, „„ 
1 FRIENDLY. 


# « — 
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' FrienDLY. Yes dear madam ; but I never 

knew the ſecrets of your family; nothing ex- 

_ cept the general events that have tranſpired 
within it. 3 ; 

Mrs. Mirnes. Let me, then, inform you 
of a ſecret now, which you have never heard 
of. I have had two children by the Colonel; 
a fine boy and girl: the firſt would have been 
ten years old, the other eight at preſent, if the 
Colonel had not been fo inhuman— (e aveeps) 
I muſt ſtop: I cannot ſpeak. 3 

FRIENDLY. You make me ſhudder! Has 
he been ſo cruel— F 

Mrs. MILNER. No, he has not made the 
leaſt attempt upon their life. If he had done 
ſo, he would certainly be much more guilty ; 
but, tis likely, not ſowmiſerable. Some few 
days, about a fortnight after they were born, 
would yau believe it? he went through a reſo- 
lution he had formed; and found it in his 
heart to rid himſelf for ever of the incum- 
brance of his little ones, by putting them into 
the Foundling Hoſpital, when that eſtabliſh- 
ment was new; and when, for any child's ad- 
mittance, it was only neceſſary, as perhaps you 
know, to leave it in a cradle at the gate, and 
ring a bell: that indiſcriminate admiſſion has 
been, ſince, entirely diſcontinued. Happy 
bad it been for me, if ſuch a method never 
had been introduced. In that caſe, the neceſ- 
firy of making intereſt, would have prevented 
him from alienating in this manner, his own 


I. 2 fleſh 
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fleſh and blood, which he proceeded to, with- 
out preſerving any marks, as uſual in ſuch 
caſes, that hereafter might enable him to know, 
and if he wiſhed, reclaim them. At the time 
he put them in, he told me they had died at 
nurſe; an information he has never ſince re- 
tracted. | 4 
FRIENDLY.” What a ſhocking reſolution ! 
Doubtleſs the ſtrong apprehenfion he was under 
of diſpleaſing his old uncle firſt ſuggeſted the 
unnatural meaſure ? The deſire of adding to 
his fortune, was the motive operating on him? 
Mrs. MiILNER. You are in the right. I 
never let him know I am acquainted with his 
whole proceeding in this matter; but m 
ſilence, does not, in the leaſt contribute to his 
wer of mind. I ſeeghe cannot have his own 
forgiveneſs, for the wrong he has been guilty 
of towards me, Remorſe inceſſantly torments 
him; and I fear, it will even bring him to the 
grave, if ſuch a remedy as I have, fortunately, 
in my head at preſent, thould not proſper. . T's 
on that, I would conſult you. I can hve no 
longer in my fituation, any more than he in 
his. The moment is at hand, when I muſt 
hazard every thing. | 5 
FIENDLx. . madam, how I feel for 


your unhappy fituation! and how bitterly 
muſt not my friend reproach himſelf, for 
ſuch a cruel conduct! But I think. I hear the 
Colancl comme #72 it 28 
Mrs. MILNER. No; tis only Arthur and 


2 
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Malia, with their mother, going up to ſtudy, 
for an hour or ſo. The Colonel grants her ſo 
much leiſure from the bulineſs of the houſe, 
that ſhe may look a little to her children's edu- 
cation; for, in truth, he loves them; and they 
merit his affection. He will, notwithſtanding, 
oon be with them. Tis his conſtant cuſtom to 
go up while they are ſtudying ; ſo that, paring 
by the door, he will be ſure to enter, and dif- - 
turb us. I muſt, therefore, put off the diſclo- 
| ſure I deſigned you, to ſome other opportunity; 
and more particularly, as I likewiſe vifit them 
when they are ſtudying. I delight to ſee how 
_ earneftily they go to work. Perhaps, it might 
have ſome degree of entertainment for you, 
likewife, Mr. Friendly 2 Will you go up with 
me ? tis but in the room above. 4 
| FrrenpLyYy. With all my heart: but I. 
muſt firſt go down. Excuſe me; I will wait 
upon you ſhortly. hy Rn 

Mrs. MiILNER. And I, likewiſe, have 
ſome buſineſs I muſt ſettle with the cook; 
when I will join you in the children's ſtudy. 
So, no ceremony. 
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| „ 
= SCENE changes to a ſort of Rudy. . 


De two Children, ARTHUR with a book, Ma- 

* .. RIA drawing, and their Mother, ELEANOR, 
at aworkh, Dd 

5 Ax run: 
PLAGUE take this Latin! I am tired to 

death with Engliſhing ſuch gibberiſh. Gigas? 
Gigas ? Siſter, do you know what Gigas means? 

_  Max1a. No doubt I do: where is it? 

. {Arthur points it out.) Gigas ? Do you. call 
that Gigas? Out upon you, brother! you 
muſt learn to read. Tis Grg-as ; that is, gig 
or whiſkey. | T5 I 
 AxrxrTavr. Oh, you think yourſelf, no doubt, 

vite clever! You will find a gig or whiſkey in 
the Pſalms of David, I ſuppoſe : and yet, I muſt 
go through with my tranſlation. I have done 
it all ſo well, that Mr. Syntax, I am ſure, will 
like it very much, and there is only that one 
word which hinders me from doing a whole 
verſe, nor can I find it in the dictionary. 

MARIA. Leave it blank then. 

ARTHUR. Oh, yes, leave it blank ! as you 
do in your drawing. When you cannot make 
an eye, you leave it out, I fancy. That pro- 
duces a fine head indeed ! How then would m 

verſe 
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xerſe look, if Gigas were left out. (He reads.) 


Zæaliapit ut Jas ad currendam sm. 
MARIA. I hat ? Let me look at it. Bleſs 
my heart! how eaſy ! (She burleſques the paſ< 
ſage.) Eggs all, Davy.” Ut? -I dont know 
| «gpl is: but I am ſure that word means 

18. | 713 | x. 
„ Ah, hold your tongue, Maria, 
prythee. You diſturb me quite. (He tears the 
paper.) There's for you, Mr. Gigas, and the 
whole tranſlation. ig gg 
 ErzanorR. What a fimpleton you are, to 
work two hours laſt night at your tranſlatzon, 
and this morning, for a ſingle word, to tear the 
whote ! 3 

Ax TEUR. No doubt: and why are there 
ſuch words as that in Latin? boy 
. . Exzxanor, And what, think you, will your 
maſter ſay, when he perceives you have done 
nothing? For you need not tell him your 
tranſlation was all finiſhed to a ſingle word, he 
never will believe you. 

Ax Thux. Oh, I dont mind him. I only 
mind papa, who promiſed he would take me out 
a walking, if I did my buſineſs well. What, 
ſhall I tell him, mammy? 

ELEANOR. Oh, I know not. | 

Maria. What a fool you are, to let a fingle 
word thus get the better of you, ſo that you 
muſt tear ſo much as you had done before! If 
I were to do fo, when I am at a loſs in ſketch- 
ing out a head, I never ſhould have * > 

. CNLNK 
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think tis better to do ſome things badly, rather 
than not do them, like yourſelf, at all. One 
learns that way to do them better; though not 
then, yet ſtill another time. 5 b 
Ax run. Oh, you are very happy with 
your drawing. It amuſes you; and I ſhould 
like to be a girl; for then I ſhould not have 
this naſty Latin to pore over. If it were not 
for papa, I'm ſure' my * would not let 
me learn it any longer. Would you, mammy? 
ELE AN OR. So you think, I lee that plainly. 
MARIA. And for my part, I ſhould like to 
be a boy, if it were only to learn Latin. I 
might underſtand the parſon's ſermons eve 
Sunday then; but what is drawing good for, if 
one is not meant to live by teaching ?—Look, 
dear brother, what a pretty head! Q& 4 
ARTHUR, Ah, yes — This muſt be difficult 
indeed! But what a mouth is here ?—tis like a 
fiſh's. And the note ! tis abſolutely puggiſh. 
Do but look. 1 
MARIA. The mouth is like my maſter's. 
pattern here; and if you dont believe me, ſee 
yourſelf. The noſe, I muſt acknowledge, is too 
dark: this ſhading ſhould not have been quite 
ſo black. No matter. I had rather let it go 
than make it worſe. I am not quite ſo difficult 
as you. | 5 
ARTHUR (takes his fifler's drawing and at- 
tempts to tear it.) Come, tear it, jolt. as I did 
my tranſlation, You had better | 


MARIA, 
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. Marta. Brother, brother, what are you 
about ? dont go to tear it, Ph 
 ELxganor (inter pofing.) Arthur! would you 
tear your ſiſter's drawing? Let it go. How now! 
FRIENDLY (entering,) Your pardon, little 
gentlefolks, and Mrs. Eleanor. I come to pleaſe 
myſelf by invitation in your little ſtudy here. 
No ceremony. I will ſhut. the door myſelf ; 
but ſtay, I think I hear a foot. Yes, Mrs. 
. Milner, „ 
Mrs. MIL NER (entering.) What! juſt after 
vou! Well, fir; and how do you approve our 
Jittle ſchool. How are you, my dear Eleanor? 
and you, Maria, and your brother, how are 
you too? — Mr, Friendly, do you know I have 
a crow to pluck with you? Maria and her bro- 
ther conſtantly are uſed to come,, and. wiſh us a 
good morning; but as they were told I had you 
with me in the room below, I was deprived this 
morning of their company. Tis well, my lit- | 
tle ones, the Colonel was not there, or he would 
certainly have called you in, Oh, as for that, 
the Colonel (Zo Mr. F. you muſt know him 
their papa) 1s a mighty favourite of yours, I 
fancy: Is he nor, Maria? —Come and kiſs me. 
(She kiſſes both the children.) | 
Maria. Les, and.you too; for you know 
we think you are our other mammy. | 
Mrs. MiLNER. Yes : and. I will be ſo, if 
your mammy, Eleanor, aſſures me you are both 
good children. ME f 
ELEANoR. Yes, they are ſo, madam, — 
| 8 thur 


— 
* 


» 
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Latin is ſo hard 


and befides, you cannot be a gentleman with- 
33 
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thur ſometimes does not pleaſe his Latin maſter, 


I muſt own ; but he is always ſorry for it, when 


the entleman is gone. 
rs. MILNER. You muſt not let me hear 


that of you, Arthur, for the time to come; or 


I ſhall love your ſiſter only, and not you. 
FRIENDLY (to Eleanor. ), You make him 


then learn Latin? You are in the right. 


may be of the greateſt ſervice to him, when he 
comes into the world. 

ELEANOR. The Colonel il his lady ſhew 
them ſuch affection, that in me it would be ab- 


ſolute ingratitude, as I imagine, if I did not put 


him to learn every thing. 

Mrs, MILxER. They are quite charming 
children. From their infancy, they have been 
_ ht up under our inſpection, and deſerve 

— concern ourſelves in their behalf. 


You do, for your parts (to Arthur) my good 


little man; and will you not work hard and 
learn _ book, that you may come in time to 
be a clever fellow ? 

AzTHuR. That I will, fince you have told 
me it will make yourſelf, the Colonel, Mammy 
Eleanor, and every body love me; but this 


FRIENDLV. Take courage: tis but for 2 
few ſhort years, my little friend, and all the 
trouble will be over. Think too for your com- 
fort, that of every thing you learn, this article 
of Latin needs moſt diligence and application: 
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out it. Tell me, when you come to be a man, 


what ſhould you like to be. | 
MARIA. He ſaid a chairman, yeſterday. 
FrIeEnNDLY, A chairman? _ 


ELEANOR. We had ſeen a chairman in the 


Park, whoſe fine laced coat appeared ſo hand- 
ſome, that he ſaid, he ſhould be vaſtly pleaſed 
with ſuch a one. . 


Ax ru. Yes, ſo I did: but mammy told 


me it was not his on; fo J will never be a 


chairman: but the truth 1s, I ſhould like, oh, 
very much, to be a watchmaker. Have you a 


watch, fir, in your pocket? Will you let me 
ſee it ? | 


FxIENDLV. I have none, my dear. I had 


as late as yeſterday but ſent it to be mended. 
Why, however, will you be a watchmaker ? 


Becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, a childiſh wiſh of nick- 
| pack work poſſeſſes you: but be a gentleman ; 


— 


that buſineſs is the beſt now goi 7 
An rHUR. And will learning Latin help to 


make me one ? 


FRIENDLVY. No doubt it will. At leaſt, 


without it, you will never be a perſon fit to 
mix with gentlemen. e 1 

Ax rhux. Then be aſſured, fir, I will make 
myſelf a gentleman; and that I may do ſo, 
will never fall into a paſhon with my odiaus 
Latin. You are in the right, fir; by applying 
heartily, I ſhall much ſooner get the better of it, 


FrxIENDLY. Well; and you, my pretty | 


little lady, what are you about? (looking at her 


draus+ 


well. 
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drawving.) Upon my word, you have a very 


pony ry er! | „ NE 
Mrs. MIxER. Not ſo very pretty: ſhe 
has learned, however, but fix montss. 
Fxikx DLV. And draw like this:? 
Maria. The noſe, fir, is not done fo 
FrienNDLY. And what, pray, ails it? 
MARIA. Why, my brother calls it puggiſhs 
FrxIENDLY. Not at all; or if it is, tis nat 
ſo win as his own, But never mind him, 
and go on, my dear, Tis very pretty. (To 


Eleanor. ) You muſt certainly be very happy, 


having two ſuch children, | - ; 
ELEANOR. Yes, fir, I muſt own they ſeem 
to promiſe much, and I am every day indebted 
to the Colonel and my miſtreſs for their bounty, 
that enables me to let them have an education. 
Providence in them has given me two good 
friends, Tube? er app an : 
FrIENDLY. You merit their'henevolence: _ 
and I am glad you have it. You muſt be a 
careful mother to your children; their appear- 
ance ſpeaks for your attention to them. But 
here comes the Colonel, I believe. Sg 
 SADLIFE (Coming in.) Ah! ah! A ve 
pretty party! Tis high change” with you, 


| fancy, as they ſay. ie, two, three, four, 
counting them.) Upon my 'honour, a large 
company! 3 0 * 


ARIA, Not very large: at leaft, not ye: 


c 
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| but leave us to ourſelves, and we ſhall ſoon 


grow bigger. Yes, you may be ſure of that. 
We. would have come, papa, while you were 


. down below, to wiſh you a good morning, if 


we had not learnt a gentleman was with you; 
ſo that we came ſtraight up ſtairs: aud how, 
papa, pray, did you paſs the night ? 
SADLIFE, Not very welIn. | 
Marix. So much the worſe : but let me 
kiſs you. 
SADLIFE, My ſweet little dear! 
Ax rTHUR. And me too. 
SADLIFE, hank you both for t two uch 
ac; 8 d - 
ARIA, ee, m rawin . | 
SADLIFE. View mt and og. Arthur? 
Is your mammy pleaſed with you as uſual ? 
LEANOR. - Oh, yes, fir; for though I fay 
it, he is certainly as well as my Maria, the beſt 
child in England, ©» | 
Mrs. MILNER (taking Arthur and Maria i in 
her arms a ſecond time.) Who both love their 
mammy and mama with all their hearts ? 
Maxy. Oh, yes, indeed. | 
ART RUR. 82 that we . As 
 SapLirg. So, fo, then! I am Mr. No- EE 


3 body, I ſee, in all this love. 


Maria, No; you are Mr. Everybody. 
ARTHUR. Truly | are vou: and we love 
you heartily, 


SADLIFE., In that ens, 1 muſt not ap ear - : 


en (To Mrs. Myer.) Priy, my dear, 
8 M let 


{| 
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let Arthur have a handſome ſuit of clothes 
againſt next Sunday made him; and Maria a 
new cambrie frock, and fine plaid ſaſh. Yes, 


little hearts, as long as you are good, and Iam 


told you pleaſe your mammy, I will always 
give you ſome good thing or other. 
MARIA. A new cambric frock and ſaſn! 
how good you are „FV 
, AxTavs. A ſuit of clothes! Oh, how I 
mean to ſtudy, and deſerve it !- I 
SADLIFE. Go then for the preſent, little 
ones, and be aſſured I love you. (They and 
Eleanor go out.) „ 
FRIENDLY. 1 are very happyxe6 
Mrs. MILNER. They are charming little 
creatures. Every one that ſees them, ſays ſo. 
SADLIFE, They are very intereſting. 
Mrs. MILNER. Notwithſtanding, Eleanor, 
their mother, is no better than a ſervant, ſhe is 
very happy in the circumſtance of having two 
ſuc 2 for of every bleſſing upon earth, 
there is not one to be compared therewith. 
Alas! it is the only one I ever coveted; but 
Heaven has not thought fit to grant me ſo much 
happineſs. . Indeed, I had a notion of it from . 
experience for a month or ſo; but in the ſe- 
quel, was deprived thereof for ever. (Wrep- 
ing. FF Ea e 
„ But, my dear, you. know this 
ſorrow does not fall on you alone. I am a 
ſharer in it; and my 1 / 


% 


FRIENDLY (feigning ſurpriſe.) How, Co- 


lonel! 


ſpeak to you below, fir 
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lonel— But, perhaps, you would ſuppoſe me 
indiſcreet ir: had tÞ anack curiofity—= —_ 
' SADLIFE. No, no, dear Friendly, You 
have always been our friend, Let me inform 

ou then, that if God's providence had but 


| Lond pleaſed to ſpare them, we ſhould now have 
had two children nearly of an age with thoſe 


of Eleanor's; but heaven has otherwiſe ' diſ- 
ſed of both, and I muſt fay, my ſoul, by lov- 


ing theſe two children, ſeeks to mitigate the ſor- 


row I endure for having loſt my own, | 
Mrs. Miner. And 1, for my part, mu 

acknowledge likewiſe, that a certain undeſcrib- 
able attachment I experience to theſe little 
ones aſſuages my affliction for the loſs of thoſe 
that heaven beſtowed upon me. They have 
both good inclinations ; and my own, if they 
had lived, would now be nearly of an equal 
age. At times, I yield to an agreeable delu- 
fion, when I ardently embrace theſe children : 
motherly affoction warms my heart, and fre- 


quently, when I careſs them, I am bathed in 
tears, and my agreeably-deluded mind, pre- 


occupied by ſuch maternal love, imagines they 
are my own children. e 
SADLIFE. Drop this ſubject, my dear life, 
I beg you, It diſtracts my hearr. 
. A SERVANT 2 A gentleman would 
he directed me to tell 


you he is come in conſequence of the appoint- 


ment which you ſent to Piccadilly, 


M2 . 9 
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SADLIFE., I am going down.—( To Mrs. 
Milzer) For heaven's ſake, baniſh. theſe ſad 
thoughts, and do not thus afflict yourſelf for an 
irreparable loſs. I will come up again; or ra- 
ther, madam, carry Mr. Friendly down into the 
parlour, and in half an bour or ſo, we, will all 


three, ſit down to breakfaſt. ( He goes out.) 


Mrs, MriLNER. I imagine, that by this time 
every thing is ready, Let us follow him. Be- 
low, I ſhall have ſomething I would with to tell 
you. 1 8 „ 
FRIENDLY. Pray go on before. 


- 
* 
* 


| — _ — 


„ 
8e EN E changes to the room below. 25 


Mrs. MiILxXER and FRIENDLY at the breakfaſt 
i table. V 


Mrs. MILNER. 5 


NO, no: he will not come theſe twenty 
minutes yet ; which time we have for conver- 
ſation. TI obſerved up ſtairs, I wiſhed to tell 


you ſomething. I have ſaid too much already 
on the ſubject of affairs between the Colonel 
and myſelf, as you yourſelf may eaſily imagine, 
to conceal the reſt. I muſt inform you there- 
fore of the whole, and I am not without ſome 
expec ; 


— — 
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expectation that your friendſhip will inſtruct 

me, how I ſhould proceed in the affair I mean 

to take in hand, © _, 3 ; 
FrIENDLY. Yes, madam ; you may place 


= perfect confidence upon my friendſhip : and, 


I hope, diſcretion likewiſe : therefore ſpeak. 
Mrs. MILNER. I am a happier mother than 
ou think for; and indeed, than I declared my: 
ſelf. I told you that the Colonel had done 
every thing he could, to the intent that his two 


children might be loſt for ever to him, by con- 


veying them, if you remember, to the Found- 


ling Hoſpital, without preſerving any marks, 


whereby they ſhould be known 1n future, if a 


change in his affairs might make it not improper 


to reclaim them. N 

FRIENDLV. Yes, you did ſo, madam; 
with this other circumſtance : that he would 
fain have made you think, they had both died 


_ atnurſe, © | 


Mrs. MrLNER. Such really were his inten- 
tions; but as Providence would have it, hap- 


pily for me, and happily, I hope too, for 
himſelf, they were not faithfully complied ' 
with, by the woman he employed for ſuch a 


cuel purpoſe. She related the - affair to Ele- 
anor, who then was, as at preſent, in our ſer- 


vice; and about a year _— had. married, 
l 


but was not, on that account, obliged to leave 


her place. She told me of the plot, At the 
recital, I was ſhocked ; but eafily perfuaded 
Eleanor, who had 9 M1 about that time been 


of brought 


: 
' 
i 
ii 
1 
in 
1 
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brought to bed, but whoſe poor little infant 
died, to take my Arthur in its place, that ſhe 


might bring him up as if he were her own, and 


here too in the houſe; while, with a ſum of 
money, I engaged the woman who had previ- 
ouſly received his father's orders, to be ſecret, 
and inform the Colonel ſhe had faithfully com- 
plied with his directions; . 

FRIENDLY. This reſpected your firſt child? 
Mrs. MILNER. And for the ſecond, heaven 
thought proper I ſhould: find the ſame facility. 
"The Colonel would have rid himſelf of that, 
as he imagined he had done beforehand of the 
former. Eleanor again was brought to. bed 
about the time I had my ſecond child, and I 
induced her to receive Maria in the place of 
hers, of. whom I ordered that the greateſt care 
ſhould then be taken at a nurſe's 1n the country, 
as ſince then I have, where he is now at ſchool. 
You ſee by this recital, fir, that I have ſaved — 
the fruit of my connection with the Colonel 
from the mortifying ſituation into which he 
would have thrown them. I enjoy the pleaſure 
every day of ſeeing them grow up, while Iam 
waiting for the favourable moment of prefenting 
them together to their father, without having 
any roomito fear I ſhall diſpleaſe him by a con» 
duct diametrically the reverſe of his. I think 
this moment is now come. You have juſt ſeen 
theſe two unhappy little beings, in Maria and 
her brother Arthur. They have found in me 
the tendereſt mother; but as yet, I have done 
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nothing, if J cannot find a way by which 1 
may reſtore them to a father, and legitimacy, * 
by perſuading him at the expence of tears and 
prayers, of which I cannot bu too laviſh, if 
they do but work upon him, to make ſome atone- 
ment for the wrongs he has been guilty of to his 
own fleſh and blood.. 5 | 
_ FrIEnNDLY. Oh, what a prudent conduct! 
Ah, my dear, good madam, be of comfort; 
for the moment of your happineſs, believe me, 
is now come. Vou have inſtructed me ſuffici- 
ently, that without any fear of violating m 
engagements to the Colonel, I ſhould tell you, 
that this very morning, juſt before I ſaw you, 
for the firſt time, he had opened to me every 
ſecret of his ſoul, and ſhown me the remorſe of 
2 repentant heart. „ 
Mrs. MILNER. Of a repentant heart? What 
mean you? 3 | 
FRIENDLVYV. What I ſay; for he has told 
me every thing this morning of the Foundling 
Hoſpital ; and he is racked with anguiſh at the 
thought of having ſacrificed the pledges of his 
love and tenderneſs. Declare then the whole 
truth. Preſent him your two children, that 
are alſo his; and be aſſured, that by reſtoring 
him to peace and life, you will induce him to 
make all the atonement in his power for what 
is paſt, by calling you his wife. | | 
rs. MiILNER. Ah, Mr. Friendly, after 
the barbarity, for I muſt call it ſo, he has been 
- guilty of in caſting off his children, can I 
L | pleaſe 


. 
! 
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pleaſe myſelf with thinking he will erer have 
the ideas of a tender father, and good huſband ? 
On the other hand, I tremble at the thought of 
giving him to underſtand how oppoſitely I 
have acted to his will. I tremble at the thought 
of introducing his unhappy children to him, 
thoſe two children he could find it in his heart, 
as I have told you, to proſcribe. almoſt as ſoon 
as they had life. Tis not impoſſible but I may 
get his hatred by diſcovering J am privy to his 
great injuſtice: for the ſhame to which I ſhall | } 
1ubje& him, may unfortunately bar his heart to 
thoſe ideas he had previouſly deſpiſed ;. but 
as you fay, which he is now beginning to 
admit again; and if the caſe ſhould really 
rove ſo, all hope of reconciliation would 
. then for ever loſt, This, fir, is what 1 
fear at preſent, and have always feared, ſince 
firſt my children, as the Colonel thought, were 
taken from me; or, long ſince, I ſhould have 
forced them on his obſervation. If then hi- 
therto I have been conſtantly in fear of tak- 
ing ſuch a ſtep, how can I riſque the lot of 
my dear children, and my own too now: — 
Without a penny to ſuppart them in the world 
but what—Oh, heaven! oh, heaven! = 
FRIENDLVY. Yes, my dear, good lady, once 
more, let me earneſtly exhort you to diſcover 
every thing; and I will pledge my ward for 
your ſucceſs. The moment is quite favourable 
for you; and, as now, when what you have in 
contemplation is to paſs from the deſponding 


9 —— .-. 


* [ ' * 
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gloom of fear and ſadneſs, to the noon- day 
brilliancy of happineſs, you ought not to de- 
lay a moment. i take on, me to procure you 
all the happineſs I ſpeak of; and to manage 
matters, ſo that your deſpairing apprehenſions 
may be over: and what fatisfaction do I not 
enjoy, in being, as I know I ſhall be, of ſuch 
ſervice to you? | 5 ET gt 
Mrs. MiLNER. What! and do you think 
at preſent you could execute a preject, ſuch as 
you appear to glance at? | 
_ FrrewnDLyY. Arthur and Maria are at hand: 
go fetch them, and be ready in the adjoining 
room; but do not think of coming in, till ſuch 
time as I call you. I am ſenſible the children 
at their tender age can bear no part in my in- 
"tended plot; and, therefore, all they have to 
do, will be, when they come in, to kneel as 
ſoon as they obſerve their father looking at 
them. This you will inform them they muſt 
do; and not a word of any other matter. 
Mrs. MiLN ER. I frefign myſelf implicitly 
to that fair hope you waken in me. I will 
fetch the children, and attend minutely to the | 
part you have adviſed me, OY | 
FRIENDLVY. Be as ſoon as poſſible in the - | 
adjoining room, though you. ſhould wait when 
there, much longer than you wiſh; and make 
no noiſe. "The children are ſo docile, you will 
find it eaſy to make them comply with ſuch in- 
ſtruction as you give them. 1 : 
Os | Is. 
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Mrs. MILNER. Yes, yes, that 1 ſhall. 55 
FRIEN DLV. Go, then; for though the Co- 
lonel * be, yet, below fometime, tis not im- 


poſſible but he will inſtantly return, and find 
8 here; which would, in ſome degree, de- 
feat the ſcheme I have in contemplation, Do 
in every thing as I have told you, my dear ma- 
dam, and be certain, for I ſpeak from ſome- 


thing more than hope, that you are now upon 


living. % | 
Mrs. MILNER (going out.) What a debt of 
Roe ſhall I not owe you! and what joy, 
3 your aſſurance of ſucceeding gives 
me ; in 
FaIEN DLV (alone.) What delight and 
tranſport ſhall I not communicate to the de- 
ſpairing boſom of my friend, the Colonel, 
when to thoſe afflicting thoughts, which the 
idea of his two dear children, loſt for ever, as 
he fancies, gives him, will ſucceed the plea- 
ſure of their reſtoration, and the joy of learn- 
ing that againſt his will, and notwithſtanding - 
his unfeeling conduct in their infancy, he has 
been ever ſince employed in doing them kind 
actions, as a father ſhould do! But, I hear 
him: fortunately, he is coming at the very 
moment I could wiſh, 7 2 TE 
 DADLIFE (coming in.) What, Friendly, by 
yourſelf! What have you done with Mrs, Mil- 
ner? e TOY 
FRIENDLY, She is gone up ſtairs to a 


the point cf being made the happieſt woman 
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late ſome matters that, ſhe ſaid, required her 
preſence; but will ſoon be down again. 
SADLIFE. * But, tell me, has ſhe got the 
better of thoſe melancholy thoughts our con- 
verſation cauſed her. rr 
| FrrgenDLyY, Ves, quite ſo; and J will tell 
you more, my friend. It reſts with you alone, 
that for the time to come, you ſhould be both 
the happieſt couple breathing, if you will but 
'heartily adopt a reſolution to remove the cauſe 
of that affliction your paſt conduct has procured 
EE | 5 8 
d SADLIFE., What does all this mean? And 
how may Mrs. Milner and myſelf become the 
happieſt couple breathing? Is it poſſible, you. 
have betrayed me, by revealing the important 
ſecret I entruſted you withal, to Mrs, Milner. | 
Nothing elſe was wanting, if you have, to ren- 
der me completely wretched.. ; Rs, 
FxIENDLY. No, I have not told that lady 
any thing: but, happily for you, ſhe knows 
much more than you imagine, though her pru- 
ney and affection never gave you reaſon to 
u It. a 
ADLIFE. What! is ſhe informed that I, 
—that I have had the cruelty, —Ah, Friendly, 
you are dealing now in riddles. I am ruined. 
FRIEN DIY. No; but, on the other hand, 
ou are conſoled. Recall your heart to virtue, 
if you ever loved your lady. Every thing 
conſpires to make you both completely happy. 
It depends upon yourſelf alone to be, hence. 
My forth 
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forth, the tendereſt huſband, and moſt for- 
tunate of fathers. . 7g 
 SADLIFE. The moſt fortunate of fathers, 
Friendly? What does all this mean? Explain 
yourſelf. ; 
FRIENDLY, I will; but, in the firſt place, 
anſwer, with ſincerity, one queſtion. Grant- 
ing heaven ſhould providentially reſtore your 
children to you, and inſtead, as you imagin- 
ed, of their being loſt, have prompted ſome 
one during the whole time to make them wor- 
thy of your tenderneſs : if Mrs. Milner, by 
that — and contrivance, an ingenious mo- 
ther's boſom only could inſpire, ſhould have 
preſerved them from your cruelty, — ſay, do 
you find within you any principle of gratitude, 
as well as virtue, ſuch as would incite you to 
reward and crown her work ? and by a ſpeedy 
marriage, to make full atonement - for the 
wrongs, with which both love and-nature are 
entitled to reproach you ? Bi 


 SADLIFE., [ deſerve, indeed, you ſhould 


diſtreſs me, with the mention of this doubt, 
dear Friendly, after what I have been fo un- 
rincipled and ſo inhuman even, as to do; 
bue you have likewiſe witneſſed my repentance 
for it; and you know, it is a ſhaft that ran- 
kles in the wound, that every day and minute 
kills me. Do me, then, more juſtice, and be 
certain But, why thus ſuggeſt a hope, that 
muſt be diſappointed? you do nothing, by 
5 „ ſuch 
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ſuch friendſhip, than augment my ſhame and 


ſorrow. | | 

FRIENDLY. Once again, dear Colonel, be 
of comfort. In reality, that you are far more 
fortynate than virtuous, I mutt freely tell you. 
But, however that be, think of nothing now 
but the enjoyment of a happineſs you had no 

right to look for. —(Raifing his voice) In the 
room, within there!—Comeand ſhew yourſelves. 
The Colonel waits ro ſee you. es 
(At this, Mrs. Miner, with her children, and 
Behind them, Eleanor, come in.) 
FxIEN DLV (70 Mrs. Milner, coming forward 
 avith the children.) Be of comtort, my good 
lady, all your ſorrows now are over. (After 
Mrs. Milner, Arthur and Maria have hnelt 
down before the Colonel. Friendly adds as fol- 
lows: Look ye, my dear friend, here is your 
wife upon her knees before you, and the chil- 
dren providence has, by her means, preſerved 
you, Now, then, if you can, be ſtill obdu- 
rate towards them. | 
 SADLIFE (utterly aſtoniſhed.) What!—Can 
it be poſhble !—Is Arrhur and Maria, —Speak, 
if you have but a tongue, — ] have not. 

Mrs. M1LNngR, Ye fir; theſe are the dear 
pledges of our love, brought forth in happier 
times, as J imagined, than the eight long years 
fince you tuppoſed them loſt for ever, Nature, 
very poſſibly, more powerful in a mother than 
a father's boſom, firſt ſuggeſted me the means, 
not only of preſerving them from being what 

: „ ü you 
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you meant they ſhould become, dependants 
upon charity, but likewiſe of obtaining theni 
a place where you might ſee them hourly, till 
ſuch time as happier days ſhould dawn upon 
ther. Theſe two intereſting beings. you have 
always been employed to benefit, but did not 
know them, Can you ceaſe from doing them 
the ſame good offices, when you are made to 
know they are your children. a 
SapLIFE. Mine! (He takes them in his 
arms) Oh, heaven! my heart is hardly able to 
contain its joy! but, is it poſſible ? 2 
Mrs. MILNER. The woman you commiſ- 
ſioned to withdraw them from me, made our 
Eleanor acquainted with the whole affair, and 
Eleanor communicated it to me while there 
was time for my preventing the completion of 
your project, by engaging Eleanor to bring up 
Arthur and Maria in the place of her two chil- 
dren, one of which, as I may now inform you, 
died when not a fortnight old, while I defrayed. 
the charge, and till do fo, of bringing up at 
nurſe and boarding ſchool, the other. 
SADLIFE (io Mrs, Milner.) Oh, unex- 
pected happineſs ! To-morrow, I will diflipate 
your paſt uneafineſs, by marriage in a public 
manner, after having been your huſband, in my 
heart, theſe dozen years and upwards, Dear, 
dear Arthur, and my dear Maria, come both of 
you and embrace your fate. 
MRI. Pet þ are you, then, in — 
F r 


- 
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what we always called you. (To Mrs, Milner) 
And you, too, in earneſt our mama. 
. ArTaHuR. Oh, how we ſhall both love you, 
but without forgetting our dear mammy Elea- 
nor, who has been always ſo affectionate and 
careful'of us! 33 | 
SaAbrIrE. That you ſhould do fo, dear 
children. is the firſt and only order I have pow 
to give you. (To Eleanor) My uu Eleanor, 
| You have a long time paſt, been faithful, I can 
2 in keeping ſecret this important matter; 
and may look for every thing you wiſh for, 
from my gratitude. = On 
E xTEANOR. I am, already, well rewarded 
for the ſervices I have performed; which, let 
me not call trifling, ſince I ſee it has contri- 
buted to make my children happy, (She em- 
zaum i. REM 75 
| FRIENDLY (to the Colonel.) You ſhall have 
the whole explained to you, as ſoon as poflible z 
when you will ſee how we have managed mat- 
ters ſo as to produce this fortunate 6wiſat be- 
tween you. In the interim, think only how 
you may indemnify yonrſelves, in future, by 
more brilliant days, for thoſe that have — 
paſſed you in ſuch deep adverſity, that they ad- 
mitted of no funithing.* gs. 
 SapLirs. Ah, my deareſt wife, I am in- 
debted to you even for exiſtence! Can you, 
for the time to come, forget — ' 5 
Mrs. MIEXER. Can I forget? Your love 
ſhines forth, at preſent; and I mean not to in- 
Ii em 8 N 2 i *- 44-09 dulge 
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dulge one peeviſh or ill natured thought; but 
be the tendereſt wife, as I am now the happieſt 
mother in the world. | 
FRIENDLY. Dear filed... one may aſſert i it 
of the marriage that you mean to enter into, 
with ſuch ſatisfaction, that as Shakeſpeare n 
us, * thing i is well that ends ſo. 


